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STATEMENT ISSUED BY THE EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL OF THE A. F. OF L. 

The crass ignorance of corporation lawyers and 
a hostile press is so rampant on the position and 
attitude of labor upon the abuse of the injunction 
process that we deem it a public service as plainly 
and concisely as possible to submit labor’s attitude 
and contention. It will be seen that labor neither 
questions the integrity of nor desires to “shackle” 
the courts; that it stands for and insists upon ab- 
solute equality before the law—nothing more, noth- 
ing less. We believe we have the right to demand 
that the press, however hostile, shall not wilfully 
misrepresent or misinterpret labor’s contention. We 
ask a careful consideration of labor’s contention 
upon this all-important question of our time, and 
we challenge a discussion of the points here sub- 
initted. Labor insists that: 

The writ of injunction was intended to be exer- 
cised for the protection of property rights only. 

tle who would seek its aid must come into court 
with clean hands. 

There must be no other adequate remedy at law. 

It must never be used to curtail personal rights. 

It must not be used ever in an effort to punish 
crime. 

It must not be used as a means to set aside trial 
by jury. 

Injunctions as issued against workmen are never 
used or issued against any other citizen of our 
country. 

lt is an attempt to deprive citizens of our country, 
when these citizens are workmen, of the right of 
trial by jury. 

It is an effort to fasten an offense on them when 
they are innocent of any unlawful or illegal act. 

It is an indirect assertion of a property right in 
men when these men are workmen engaged in a 
lawful effort to protect or advance their natural 
rights and interests. 

Injunctions as issued in trade disputes are to 
make outlaws of men when they are not even 
charged with doing things in violation of any law 
of State or nation. 

We protest against the discrimination of the courts 
against the laboring men of our country, which de- 
prives them of their constitutional guarantee of 
equality before the law. 

The injunctions which the courts issue against 
labor are supposed by them to be good enough law 
today, when there exists a dispute between work- 
men and their employers; but it is not good law— 
in fact, is not law at all—tomorrow or next day, 
when no such dispute exists. 

The issuance of injunctions in labor disputes is 
not based upon law, but is a species of judicial leg- 
islation, judicial usurpation, in the interests of the 
money power against workmen innocent of any 
unlawful or criminal act. The doing of the lawful 
acts enjoined by the courts renders the workmen 
guilty of contempt of court, and punishable by fine 
or imprisonment or both. 

Labor protests against the issuance of injunctions 
in disputes between workmen and employers, when 
No such injunctions would be issued when no such 
dispute exists. Such injunctions have no warrant 
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ESSENCE OF LABOR’S CONTENTION 
ON THE ABUSE OF THE INJUNCTION 


UNIONISTS CITED BY SUPREME COURT. 
Gompers, Mitchell and Morrison Ordered to 
Answer Charge of Ignoring Injunction. 


In the Buck case, Justice Sanderson of the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia last Mon- 
day summoned Samuel Gompers, President of the 
American Federation of Labor; Secretary Frank 
Morrison of that organization, and John Mitchell of 
the executive council and former President of the 
United Mine Workers of America to appear in court 
September 8 next to show why they should 
not be punished for contempt of the court’s in- 
junctive order. 


The citation is based on a petition of the Buck 
Stove and Range Company of St. Louis, which al- 
leges that an order issued by Justice Gould, for- 
bidding a national boycott by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, has been violated by the public utter- 
ances and addresses of the three labor leaders 
named. 


It is also stated that Gompers caused to be pub- 
lished in the Federationist, the official organ of the 
Federation, a certain article reflecting on the court’s 
decision, and, in alleged open defiance, printing the 
name of the Buck Stove and Range Company in 
the “We don’t patronize” list. 

Gompers is said to have said to several news- 
paper men: 

“So far as I am concerned, I wish to state this: 
When it comes to a choice between surrendering 
my rights. as a free American citizen or violating the 
order of the court, I do not hesitate to say that I 
shall exercise my rights as between the two.” 

Other utterances are quoted, and, it is alleged, 
Gompers and Morrison, in furtherance of an alleged 
plan to nullify the court’s order, have published com- 
ments, editorially and otherwise, offensive to the 
court’s decision, including the name of the Buck 
Stove and Range Company. References, it is claimed, 
were made for the purpose of keeping alive the boy- 
cott as it had existed before the order of the court, 
and were so framed as to affect the sale of the 
company’s products. John Mitchell, at a meeting of 
the United Mine Workers last January, put to a 
vote a resolution imposing a fine of $5 on any mem- 
ber of that organization who purchased a stove or 
range of that company’s make. The resolution also 
provided for the expulsion of a member in default 
of payment of the fine. 

er 

The captains, engineers and crews of the vessels 
of the Osaka Junko Kabushiki Kaisha (River Navi- 
gation Company) went on strike recently with the 
result that great inconvenience was occasioned to the 
public. It appears that the wages paid average from 
yen 15 ($7.50) to yen 17 ($8.50) per month, the high- 
est, including an annual bonus, reaching about yen 
25 ($12.50), but that in addition the company has 
been in the habit of giving extra payment at the rate 
of 20 sen (10 cents) a day to captains and engineers 
and 10 sen (5 cents) to other employes when the 
daily takings reached yen 1000 ($500). Owing, how- 
ever, to the unfavorable condition of the business, 
this system of extra payment was abolished a few 
days ago. Hence the strike. be 


SOCIAL DISADVANTAGES OF JAPANESE 
COOLIE IMMIGRATION. 
BY EDGAR F. SULLIVAN. 

In last week’s Lazor CLarion was published the 
affirmative argument of C. Harold Caulfield, which 
won the gold medal offered to the members of the 
Junior Philhistorian Debating Society of St. Igna- 
tius College at a recent debate on the subject: 

Resolved, That Japanese coolie laborers should be 
excluded from continental United States. 

The second affirmative argument, by Edgar F. Sull- 
ivan, is printed herewith. Mr. Sullivan said: 


I have now to consider the most delicate, though in 
my estimation, the most important aspect of the 
question we are discussing this evening, namely— 
the Social Disadvantages of Japanese Coolie Immi- 
gration from a moral standpoint. Delicate—be- 
cause it will admit only of a discussion of certain 
phases (to which I shall shortly allude). Impor- 
tant—because, though the economical, political, or 
any other aspect might be a sufficient reason for ex- 
clusion, if we had no other contention to make 
against the Japanese, than the fact that they would 
contaminate our people, that contact with them must 
eventually affect our moral standards and ethical 
codes; that they would never assimilate with us; 
these must supersede all other considerations and 
prove an amply sufficient cause for total exclusion. 
Mr. Hayes, in a speech in the House of Representa- 
tives, said: 

“The whole life of a nation, as R. Mayo-Smith 
says in Immigration and Emigration, is not covered 
by its politics and its economics. Social science 
is not composed of the science of government and 
political economy. Civilization does not consist 
merely of free political institutions and material 
prosperity. There is a realm outside of the political 
and economic life which pertains to civilization, and 
which is covered by what may be termed Social 
Science. The morality of a community is observance 
of law and order, its freedom from vice, its intelli- 
gence, its rate of mortality and morbidity, its thrift, 
cleanliness and freedom from a degrading pauper- 
ism, its observance of family ties and obligations, its 
humanitarian disposition and charity, and finally, its 
social habits and ideals are just as much indices of 
its civilization as the trial by jury, or a high rate 
of wages. These things are, in fact, the flower and 
fruit of civilization—in them consists the successful 
‘pursuit of happiness,’ which our ancestors coupled 
with life and liberty as the inalienable rights of a 
man worthy of the name. 

“The main considerations therefore are these: 
What stamp of civilization will these people bring 
to us when they come to our shores? What ele- 
ments of personal character have they that if stamped 
somewhat upon our already composite national char- 
acter would add elements of strength not now pos- 
sessed by us? What elements that would tend to 
weaken or corrupt the national life? Would their 
coming tend to threaten our institutions or destroy 
the civilization founded on intelligence, morality, 
equality, and justice that we are trying with some 
success to build uv here? I believe that these are 
some of the questions that we should ask and an- 
swer; these are the principal considerations that 
should determine our attitude toward this question.” 

In order the more lucidly and concisely to estab- 
lish my case this evening, I shall reduce my whole 
speech, ladies and gentlemen, to this argument: 

I. Two races unalterably opposed to each other, 
racially, temperamentally, ethically and morally can 
never assimilate. 

II. The people of America and Japan are unal- 
terably onposed to each other. Conclusion: They 
can never assimilate. 

IlI. Immigration without assimilation is undesir- 
able. Therefore Japanese immigration is undesir- 
able. 

There are three parts, consequently, to my spee-h. 
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In the first part I must prove that two nations un- 
alterably opposed to each other racially, tempera- 
mentally, ethically and morally can never assimilate, 
etc. In the second part I must prove the most im- 
portant proposition of them all, viz: That the people 
of America and Japan are unalterably opposed. In 
the third part I must prove that immigration with- 
out assimilation is undesirable. 

What is assimilation? Mr. John H. Boalt, in a 
paper entitled “The Chinese Question,” delivered be- 
fore the Berkeley Club in 1877, says: “By assimila- 
tion of two races is meant the coming together of 
the individual members of these races, in such inti- 
mate association that there ceases to be any race 
separation between them, and the two finally become 
blended into one nation. It is the breaking down of 
all the barriers of race and color, of education and 
prejudice, the identification of interests, the accept- 
ance of the same laws, the adoption of the same cus- 
toms, and in short the admission of absolute equality, 
as far as race is concerned, by all, for all and among 
all, politically, socially and morally.” 

WITHOUT INTIMATE SOCIAL RELATIONS ASSIMILATION 
IS IMPOSSIBLE. 


Here you have a concise definition which explains 
itself. I might admit that nowhere on this earth 
are there two nations so divergent and dissimilar 
that they could not ultimately coalesce and assimilate, 
provided they had something in common, racially, 
temperamentally, ethically or morally, even in the 
remotest degree. But when we recall what centuries 
it took for the Normans and Saxons—two nations 
of different races it is true, but not of a different 
color, and with so much in common, in many other 
respects—when we recall, I say, what centuries it took 
for these people to coalesce and assimilate, when we 
reflect on the bloody wars, bitter feuds, and unspeak- 
able hardships which racked the soil of England be- 
fore the accomplishment of this assimilation, the 
-thought of what may eventuate when peoples of the 
utmost divergence in every respect shall try to live 
together in peace and harmony, may well give us 
pause. The problems of self-government are suffi- 
ciently vast and varied already without adding there- 
to this most difficult of all tasks of statesmanship, 
the reconciliation of conflicting elements at home. 
We already have one race problem on our hands the 
solution of which no man can see, and I aver that 
this is enough without importing another one. We 
settled satisfactorily the Chinese race problem years 
ago, and the remembrance of what our Western 
States had to undergo to rid themselves of this pest 
ought to make us wise in time to avert a greater 
trace problem now confronting us. 

I asserted in my first proposition that racial dif- 
ferences are the causes of non-assimilation. It is a 
fact that there are certain peculiarities of face, 
form and color which attract us, while others are 
most repulsive, and you can better appreciate the 
importance of this fact when you recall a previous 
assertion that assimilation is impossible without in- 
timate cordial social relations. 

So long as peculiarities exist which excite repug- 
nance, this assimilation must ever be impossible. 
Also, these racial pecularities tend to make other 
and less important divergencies conspicuous, and in 
this and other ways are constantly operating to iso- 
late the races possessing them. Our opponents 
throw up their hands in horror at these assertions 
and cry, “Race Prejudice! Race Prejudice!” Yet 
race prejudice, as a prominent California Congress- 
man says, “Race prejudice seems to be planted firmly 
in. the average human nature. You may inveigh 
against it as barbaric and un-Christian, but this does 
not eradicate it. It would be foolish for us to shut 
our eyes to its almost universal presence.” 

I do not contend, worthy judges, that race preju- 
dice is proper, but I do hold that there is no arguing 
around it; that it is deep down in human nature, and 
will remain with us as long as we are constituted 
as at present. 

TEMPERA MENTAL DIFFERENCES. 


This I have also cited as a cause of non-assimila- 
tion.. In order to create sympathetic relations be- 
tween nations it is necessary they should unite upon 
a common ideal standard of excellence. It does not 
do that one should merely imitate the other, for the 
one may imitate without respect for the other, 
and solely for personal advantage and advancement. 
Most nations have Utopian conceptions in this world, 
and in accordance with the nearer approach of two 
_races to the same standard of excellence, the pos- 
sibilities of conciliation are increased, as their in- 


terests are constantly converging. Temperamental ' 


similarities accustom peoples to similar tastes, habits 
of thought and action, manners and customs. Now, 
without temperamental affinity it is self-evident that 
assimilation is a mere figment of the mind, the fiction 
of a distorted fancy. 

My third contention in the first proposition relates 
to ethical eccentricities and differences. Two peoples 
whose ethical conceptions are similar readily coalesce 
and assimilate, for economical or political diver- 
gencies give way to the soothing effects of such 
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affinity. Thus, a man and wife may differ in opin- 


ion as regards the worth of an article, or in political 
views, but ‘upon questions of ethics they must agree, 
else separation or degradation results. For the con- 
taminating influences of the one must inevitably per- 
meate the other and debase the morals and character. 

By ethical affinity I mean that the two nations 
must be pretty well agreed on their code of ethics— 
must have pretty much the same ideas about the 
sanctity of the home, the honorableness and indis- 
solubility of the marriage tie, the right notions con- 
cerning their duties toward themselves, their neigh- 
bors and their God, the same conceptions of their 
origin and destiny, and the same ideas of the in- 
trinsic essence of right and wrong—without this 
ethical concordance of doctrine, I think you will 
agree with me that the bonds that are to unite the 
two races will be easily snapped asunder. 

Lastly—I asserted that moral sympathies must hold 
peoples intending to coalesce and merge into one, else 
their union is a precarious one, and subject at any 
moment to disruption. I understand by moral sym- 
pathies harmony of thought and action with regard 
chiefly to matters religious, for in the final analysis 
morality is little less than religion, and one can not 
well stand without the other. Now, if two nations 
disagree concerning the existence and nature of a 
Supreme Being, the immortality of the human soul, 
the existence of a future life beyong the grave, it is 
hard to see what can hold them lastingly together. 

I pass now to the consideration of the most im- 
portant proposition I have to establish this evening: 
The people of America and the people of Japan are 
unalterably opposed to each other, racially, tempera- 
mentally, ethically and morally. 

The racial aspect requires but brief consideration 
for Japanese are so plentiful on this Coast that we 
have had ample opportunity to become acquainted 
with the slant eye, straight hair, smooth yellow or 
brown countenance and dwarfed figure of the unde- 
sirable Asiatic. We all have experienced the repug- 
nance which any thought of intimate *social relations 
with them must create. Mr. Hayes has said: 

“Although the Japanese have been coming to Cal- 
ifornia in numbers for about eight years, there is 
yet no sign of the establishment of any social re- 
lations between them and any element of our popu- 
lation, and I feel sure that no matter how long 
they stay, or whether born on our soil or in Japan, 
they will continue alien and distinctively Japanese 
and not American. ‘The leopard can not change his 
spots. The Creator made the two races different, 
and different they will remain. I am aware that 
there is the highest authority for asserting that ‘God 
hath made of our blood all the nations of the earth, 
and the same high authority has intimated that ‘it 
is good and pleasant for brethren to dwell in unity,’ 
but there is not a single example in history of two 
peoples, racially widely different, living together in 
peace, unless one race was subject to the other or 
the two races were amalgamated. Under our form 
of government one race can not live in legal sub- 
jection to the other, and I think all students of the 
subject agree that the Japanese can not be assimi- 
lated.” ¢ 

This is what I am tonight endeavoring to prove. 
The Japanese differs from us temperamentally. The 
Japanese coolie is infinitely beneath the American 
laborer in education, refinement of his manners and 
customs, and in environment. The American is ever 
progressive, energetic, striving to better his condition 
mentally and morally. The coolie is content to live 
in his little rice patch, and in America exhibits the 
same contentment on the farms and rural districts. 
I might draw any number of comparisons to further 
prove this divergence, but not under-rating your 
intelligence and knowledge of the Japanese coolie I 
have but to state that his ideas and ideals are as di- 
vergent and antagonistic to ours as a Japanese joss- 
house from a Christian cathedral. But above all, 
the Japanese differs from us temperamentally most 
in his conception of right and wrong. This brings 
me to a consideration of the third class of differences 
between the people of America and the people of 
Japan. 

ETHICS OF THE JAPANESE COOLIE QUESTION. 


This aspect of the Japanese coolie question has 
obliged me to examine a considerable amount of data 
appertaining thereto—so revolting to all the time- 
honored traditions of our nation and all the world- 
wide recognized essentials necessary for civilization 
—so shocking in its every aspect, that I would not 
shock your ears with the recital of it, but must con- 
tent myself with merely hinting at the less objection- 
able features. I will read you an excerpt from a 
speech made by Congressman Hayes on Japanese 
exclusion. I cite it because it briefly sums up all I 
have read upon the subject: 


“The Japanese have made such strides and have 
been outwardly so transformed in the past fifty 
vears that those of our fellow-citizens who only 
know them from a distance are apt to be filled with 
unmixed admiration. A personal contact close 
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gives one an entirely different impression, however. 
A close acquaintance shows one that unblushing lying 
is so universal among the Japanese as to be one of 
the leading national traits; that commercial honor, 
even among her commercial classes is so rare as to 
be only the exception that proves the reverse rule, 
and that the vast majority of the Japanese people 
do not understand the meaning of the word ‘morality’ 
but are given up to practice of licentiousness more 
generally than any nation in the world justly making 
any pretense to civilization. I am told by those who 
have lived in Japan and understand its language that 
there is no word in the Japanese language corres- 
ponding to ‘sin’ because there is in the ordinary Jap- 
anese mind no conception of its meaning. There 
is no word corresponding to our word ‘home’ be- 
cause there is nothing in Japanese domestic life cor- 
responding to the home as we know it. The Japan- 
ese language has no term for ‘privacy.’ They lack 
in term and the clear idea because they lack the 
practice.” 


Such are the statements of a distinguished publi- 
cist. Form your own conclusions. 


AMERICAN YS. JAPANESE HOMES. 


The American people have ever prided themselves 
upon their adhesion to the ancient legendary love for 
the fireside and the home circle. The American cher- 
ishes the memories of home be he a rogue or the 
foremost citizen of the Republic. He yearns for 
familiar loving faces and happy associations. As I 
have cited, in the Japanese language there is no 
word corresponding to “home” because in the or- 
dinary Japanese mind there is no conception of the 
home as we know it. A Japanese has but one legal 
wife, but he may have two or three other slaves if he 
chooses or can support them. Concubinage is quite 
generally limited to the extent of one’s financial 
ability. It has of late-been rapidly increasing though 
not recognized by law. Since the law takes no no- 
tice of it statistics do not show it. 


THE MORAL CHASM. 


Lastly to show the moral or religious chasm that 
stretches between the people of America and the 
peonle of Japan only permit me to quote, honorable 
chairman, one or two extracts from Japan’s promi- 
nent men and representative thinkers on this subject. 
Says Marquis Ito, Japan’s greatest statesman: 

“T regard religion itself as quite unnecessary to a 
nation’s life. Science is above superstition, and what 
is religion—Christian or Buddhist—but superstition, 
and therefore a possible source of weakness to a 
nation? I do not regret the tendency to freethought 
and atheism which is almost universal in Japan.” 

And Fukuzawa, a contemporary, says: 

“Religion is like tea, it serves the social end, noth- 
ing more.” 

These are from Japan’s greatest statesmen. Pro- 
fessor Clement in his book entitled “A Hand Book 
of Japan,” tells us that all reforms in Japan work 
from the government downwards, and if this be 
true, when do you think the coolie can be reached, 
when these enlightened, educated gentlemen so be- 
lieve? I cite this religious aspect for it is an unde- 
niable truth that whenever a nation becomes atheisti- 
cal in religion it must fall into the depths of licen- 
tiousness and decay. 

PROOF OF ARGUMENT. 


I come now, ladies and gentlemen, to the third, 
and last, part of my speech—the advancement of 
proof regarding my assertion that immigration with- 
out assimilation is undesirable. And why? Because 
two non-assimilating nations can not live harmoni- 
ously upon the same soil, unless one of them is in a 
state of servitude to the other, and this, worthy 
judges, can not take place under our present form 
of government. As a proof of this I have but to 
noint to the American Negro and the American In- 
dian. What was the status of the American Negro 
previous to the Civil War? What is it now? True, 
slavery has been abolished, yet the Negro today has 
to submit to such humiliating treatment that it 
amounts to practical slavery, not as cruel, it is 
true, as in the ante-war days, but quite as mortifying. 
There is little or no mingling or fraternizing be- 
tween the whites and blacks—little or no relations of 
a social nature between them. And the American 
Indian? What about him? Where is he today? 
Coalesced and assimilated? No! dead! And what 
about the Chinese? “Did they amalgamate with us? 
No, they remained and still remain to this day in 
their Oriental isolation, and constitute an alien ele- 
ment in our midst. They remain an inferior class, 
doing our drudgery and enjoying none of the rights 
and performing none of the duties of citizenship, 
and I see no difference between the status of the 
Chinese in our midst and that of the Japanese. Yet 
the aforesaid solution of the Oriental problem is ab- 
horrent to the principles of democracy and incom- 
patible with the maintenance of our free institutions. 

Honorable chairman, the foremost champion of the 
exclusion movement, Mr. Hayes, says: 

“The people of America feel no hatred of Japan 
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as a nation, nor of the Japanese who have lately 
been coming to our shores in such large numbers.” 


As second affirmative upon this floor, I would hesi- 
tate to say words that might be thought unkind by 
our Japanese friends, but the people of America 
know that the ideals of most Japanese who have come 
amongst us are not American ideals; their ways are 
not our ways. Theirs is a race different and dis- 
tinct from ours—very different physically; with a 
different religion; entirely different traditions reach- 
ing back for centuries; different ideas of the family 
life; and in many ways their viewpoint is totally 
different from ours. Any attempt to amalgamate 
these people with our stock would give rise to race 
problems more difficult of solution than our brothers 
of the South are now trying to solve. With the race 
problem of the South before them it seems clear that 
the American people should steadfastly exclude from 
residence and citizenship in large numbers any race 
which can not be readily amalgamated with our own 
stock. 

SUMMARY. 


In conclusion, worthy judges, permit me to close 
as I began by summing up briefly the propositions I 
have endeavored to prove to the best of my ability, 
and, I trust, to your satisfaction. I proved—First: 
That two races, unalterably opposed to each other, 
racially, temperamentally, ethically and morally can 
never assimilate. Second: That the people of Amer- 
ica and the people of Japan are unalterably opposed 
to each other in these respects, and the conclusion 
naturally followed that the Japanese and Americans 
could not assimilate. Lastly: I proved that immi- 
gration without assimilation is undesirable, and the 
final conclusion necessarily following therefrom is 
that version of the pending question advocated by the 


affirmative. 
ee 
THE UNION LABEL. 

In a communication just received from Samuel 
Gompers, president of the A. F. of L., attention is 
directed to a conference recently held in Washing- 
ton by the committee on the union label, appointed 
by authority of the Norfolk convention. This is a 
matter of vital importance to all trade unionists, and 
the communication, which is printed below, should 
be read by all: 

“Washington, D. C., July 8, 1908. 
“Dear Sir and Brother: 

“The Union Label Committee, the appointment of 
which was authorized by the Norfolk convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, recently held a 
second conference at the headquarters of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. The following resolu- 
tions were adopted by this committee: 


“‘Resolved, That we urge upon the official and 
unofficial labor press of the country the publication 
of the union labels of all the organizations of the 
trade unions of America; that contributed articles 
and editorials upon the subject of union labeled pro- 
ducts be published as often as possible. 

“Resolved, That central bodies be urged to pro- 
vide for committees on union labels to further the 
more general demand for union labeled products. 

“‘Resolved, That business agents of the various 
trade unions and central bodies be urged to further 
the more general demand for union labeled prod- 
ucts. 

“‘Resolved, That the organizers of the A. F. of 
L. and affiliated organizations be urged to further 
the more general demand for union labeled prod- 
ucts, and that a copy of the Union Label Bulletin 
be furnished to each organizer with a view of ex- 
hibiting the same in his official calls upon labor or- 
ganizations. 

“‘Resolved, That central bodies throughout the 
country be requested to consider the practicability 
of holding label fairs in their respective cities to the 
end that the labels of the various trades may receive 
special impetus and advertisement and the demand 
for label bearing products be enhanced.’ 


“It is earnestly hoped that every central labor 
union, every organizer, and business agent of every 
trade union, will take immediate steps to comply 
with and carry out the recommendations as above 
indicated. 

“Trusting I may hear from you in regard to the 
above at your earliest convenience, and with best 
wishes, I am, “Fraternally yours, 


“Sam’L GompeErs, 
“President American Federation of Labor.” 
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THE SEPARATION OF STATE AND LOCAL 
TAXATION. 


In the Lazor Crarion of July 3, 1908, the text of 
the proposed Senate Constitutional Amendment No. 
1 was printed for the information of our readers. 
In the issue of July 17 the Law and Legislative Com- 
mitte of the Labor Council submitted a report on the 
amendment, setting forth certain reasons why, in its 
opinion, the measure should not receive endorsement. 
In this week’s paper we publish an article that is a 
comment and criticism upon the report submitted by 
the committee. This article is from the pen of Carl 
C. Plehn, secretary of the California Commission 
of Revenue and Taxation, who is an expert on tax- 
ation and public finance. Mr. Plehn says: 


“The plan for the separation of State from local 
taxation, embodied in Senate Constitutional Amend- 
ment No. 1, is designed to relieve real estate from 
the excessive burden of taxation it now bears and 
to compel the public service corporations, banks and 
insurance companies to bear their full share of taxa- 
tion, which they do not bear under the old system. 

“It aims to accomplish this in the following man- 
ner: First, by selecting certain classes of property, 
equal approximately to one-third of the taxable pro- 
perty of the State, and taxing that for State pur- 
poses only. The State expenditures are approxi- 
mately one-third of the total public expenses. Sec- 
ond, by relieving all other classes of property from 
State taxation, thus leaving only local taxes to be 
paid by local real estate and such personal property 
as the assessors can find. Third, by taxing the corpo- 
rations by methods which will make it impossible for 
them to evade their taxes. 

“If this plan had been in force in 1905, the year 
for which we have complete data compiled, it would 
have increased the taxes of the corporations by about 
four and a quarter millions, and would have reduced 
the burden on real estate by the same amount. The 
average tax rate for all purposes throughout the 
State on the small homes, the farms and real estate 
in general would have been reduced by 30 cents on 
each $100 of assessed valuation. Some of this relief 
to the small property holder has already been ac- 
complished. I select one example only: the State 
Board of Equalization tried in 1907 to make the taxes 
on railroads equal those proposed by the commission 
which prepared the amendment. The result was an 
increase of sixty-six per cent in railroad taxes, or 
from $1,300,000 to $2,160,000, the increase being $860,- 
000. 

“It is hard to see why this plan should not have the 
full and unqualified endorsement of the members of 
the San Francisco Labor Council. The members of 
the unions affiliated in the Council are, so far as they 
are taxpayers, distinctly among those who will bene- 
fit by the proposed plan. Because it will reduce the 
burden of taxation on the home, the farm, and the 
savings bank, and these represent the greater part of 
the taxable investments of union men. The great 
evil in the present system, to the correction of which 
the commission directed its exclusive attention, is the 
overtaxation of real estate, which now bears from 
80 to 85 per cent of the total burden of government. 
The farmers of the State are behind the amendment 
to a man, in fact, they have been clamoring for years 
for relief, and the owner of a home in the city is 
equally entitled to the same relief. Assessor Dodge 
furnishes figures which show that if the proposed 
system had been in force in San Francisco last year 
it would have saved those who are taxed on real es- 
tate in that city $800,000 in round numbers. It would 
have reduced the tax rate by 24 cents on each $100 
of assessed valuation. Each man assessed for $1000 
would have saved $2.40. This in a year which, 
on account of the destruction of property by the 
great fire, was abnormal. In a normal year the sav- 
ing would be greater; in the year 1905 it would have 
been $1,600,000 and would have reduced the tax rate 
by 35 cents, a saving of $3.50 to every man taxed on 
$1000. The amount saved by the small property 
owner is, of course, his pro rata of the amount by 
which the taxes on corporations would be increased. 


LABOR CLARION. 


“The Law and Legislative Committee of the Coun- 
cil raises seven objections to the proposed plan. It 
commends the plan so far as the taxation of banks 
is concerned, so we need say nothing further on that 
point. 

“The first objection is that the rates of taxation 
to be imposed on public service corporations are 
fixed in the Constitution and cannot be changed, ex- 
cept by a constitutional amendment, which, of course, 
can only be passed when public sentiment is strongly 
aroused. In the first place, let it be clearly under- 
stood that the proposed rates on corporations are 
right and equitable at present. They average fully 
sixty-six per cent. higher than the present rates and 
impose a burden equal to that on other classes of 
property. They are as high as any in force in other 
States. In the second place, it must be borne in 
mind that fixing the rate does not fix the amount of 
the tax. That will vary each year with the amount 
of the gross earnings of the companies, and conse- 
quently with the value of the property. The amount 
paid will increase as the needs of the State increase. 
If fixed in the Constitution, the tax rates will not be 
the football of politics to be kicked aloft and tumbled 
to the ground at the edict of a midnight caucus. Any 
changes in them must be made in the full light 
of day. Would the committee have preferred that 
the Legislature fix them at each session, or that 
some State board should fix them each year? Would 
either of these plans be as safe as fixing them in the 
Constitution? These rates will not need revising 
for some years to come. When they do need revi- 
sion we can trust the people to revise them. 


“The Committee’s second objection is that while 
the present burden of taxation on the farmer is 
equal (they say) to a gross income tax of ten per 
cent, the highest rate on the gross earnings of corpo- 
rations proposed is four per cent. This is an error. 
The farmer’s taxes at present are ten per cent of his 
net income, not of his gross income. They are about 
five per cent of his gross income and should be re- 
duced. As a matter of fact, the rates proposed by 
the commission, which as will be seen from the 
committee’s report, vary for each class of corpora- 
tions, are, as closely as may be, equal to one per 
cent on the property used and that is the exact equiv- 
alent of the taxes which under the new system will 
fall on the farmers. It is interesting in this connec- 
tion to note that the City Assessor of Los Angeles 
objects to the proposed plan on the ground that “it 
will be fine for the cow counties,” but that his city, 
he thinks, may not gain quite as much. This is a 
narrow and selfish argument on the part of that as- 
sessor, but it shows at least that the committee need 
not rush to the defense of the farmer. 


“The third objection is general, and merely states 
that separation is not desirable, if not equitable. 
The commission has never claimed that its plan is 
perfect, no tax system is or can be absolutely equita- 
ble. But the commission does claim that its plan is 
an enormous improvement on the present system in 
point of equity. It shifts a burden amounting to four 
or five millions from shoulders where it does not be- 
long, to the shoulders that ought to bear it.” 


“The fourth objection is that the plan of the com- 
mission does not provide for complete home rule in 
taxation and removes property ‘of a purely local 
character’ from local control. It is the opinion of the 
commission that all the ‘home rule’ in matters of lo- 
cal taxation that is healthy is freedom from interfer- 
ence from the State Board of Equalization, and the 
privilege of assessing property in each city and coun- 
ty at its ‘full value’ as the law requires, without in- 
curring the penalty of having to pay an unjust State 
tax. This much ‘home rule’ is fully granted under 
the plan of the commission. Under this-plan the 
assessor is much better able to do even-handed jus- 
tice between man and man. It is the commission’s 
opinion that the property selected for State taxation 
is all general, not local, in character. But, even if 
that somewhat theoretical point be waived, this much 
is certain, even the best assessors have never been 
able to cope adequately with the great public service 
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corporations in matters of taxation. Under the plan 
of the commission, those corporations will have to 
deal with the sovereign people of the State as a whole 
not with one man or one set of officials. 

The fifth objection is that the plan is ‘a finality 
imbedded in the Constitution’ and incapable of de- 
velopment. I cannot see the force of this objection, 
and with all respect to the committee, ask: ‘What 
of it?? Is not the present system equally a ‘finality 
imbedded in the Constitution?’ In what particular 
can we change it without a constitutional amend- 
ment? The present system is incapable of develop- 
ment, that is why it has not kept pace with the growth 
of the State. As a matter of fact, the new system 
opens the way to development impossible under the 
old. 

“The sixth objection is that the committee think 
that the ‘corporations will remain in politics, and will 
need to control only the State Board of Equaliza- 
tion to have a friendly administration of the proposed 
law.’ In raising this objection the committee fails to 
recognize one of the chief merits of the proposed 
plan. It does take the question of the taxation of 
public service corporations entirely out of politics. 
In the first place, the corporations will have nothing 
to do, so far as taxation is concerned, with the one 
hundred and seventy-five local assessors in the cities 
and counties, nor with the hundreds of supervisors, 
town and city trustees, with whom they are now 
forced to have dealings. Nor will it matter one par- 
ticle whether the State Board of Equalization is 
friendly or unfriendlly to the corporations. Because 
neither the State Board nor any other official has 
the slightest discretionary powers. The new system 
complies with the platform of the National Tax Asso- 
ciation in that it substitutes a mathematical rule 
for the exercise of discretionary powers. There will 
be no assessment or valuation of property about 
which there can be no dispute, nor can the State 
Board raise or lower the taxes of the corporations. 
The gross earnings cannot be concealed, or misrep- 
resented, and any citizen, or any newspaper can read- 
ily check tip the results and anybody who can multi- 
ply can ascertain whether the taxes have been cor- 
rectly computed. Under the present system the re- 
sponsibilities vested in the State Board are greater 
than any set of men should be required to carry. 


“The seventh objection is that the committee fears 
that the new revenue system will interfere with the 
growth of municipal ownership of public utilities. [t 
thinks there might be a conflict of interests between 
the State at large and cities. Even if such should 
be the case, which is at least a debatable question, 
this is a somewhat remote contingency, a bridge 
to be crossed when reached, while the well nigh in- 
tolerable evils of the present system of taxation are 
very real and very present. 

“Separation of State from local taxation is re- 
garded by experts on taxation all over the United 
States as the first step in the direction of tax reform. 
Professor E. R. A. Seligman of Columbia Univer- 
sity, has for more than twenty years been recognized 
as the leading authority on matters of taxation in 
this country. In his address before the great Na- 
tional Tax Conference held at Columbus, Ohio, last 
October, he said: 

“The problems of taxation in the United States 
are becoming every year more complex. In order to 
solve them we must keep in mind the ultimate goal, 
and be prepared to take the first step. The ultimate 
goal is the accommodation of fiscal methods to our 
changed economic conditions. The first step is the 
separation of State and local revenues.’ ” 

ee 
FAIR OR UNFAIR, WHICH ? 
SHEERIN’s LAUNDRY 
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LABOR CLARION. 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION AT COST. 


What the Typographical Union is Giving in Effort 
to Elevate Printers. 


It is unfortunate for the reputation of trade-unions 
that they are in the public eye only when engaged in 


industrial strife. In the minds of many they are 
judged by exaggerated reports of their actions on 
such occasions, though our respect for nations is not 
determined by their acts or by the misdeeds of their 
representatives during periods of great stress. Of 
course, the news quality does not pertain to the usual, 
but rather to the unusual, and it is the infrequent 
thing for unions to be doing that which is question- 
able. More likely they are quietly engaged in good 
works like the Typographical Union. That organiza- 
tion has spent hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
housing sick members and fighting the white plague 
at its magnificent Home in Colorado, other hundreds 
of thousands in burying the dead, and millions more 
in providing out-of-work benefits. Now it is on the 
eve of establishing an old-age pension, and is launch- 
ing a system of industrial education that is without 
a parallel for its purpose and scope. That work will 
be done by correspondence, to which the printing 
trade readily lends itself. The student receives in- 
struction from the head center of the course, at 
120 Sherman street, Chicago, Ill., which is of itself 
valuable, but the great feature is the criticism that 
follows when copies of the students’ work is sub- 
mitted to the experts. The course will afford spe- 
cialists in the trade an opportunity to improve in 
their specialty and become acquainted with the whole 
range of printing-office work, thus enhancing their 
earning capacity and lengthening their life as crafts- 
men, for as a rule the age-limit dead line is set at 
an earlier period for specialists than for all-round 
men. The International Typographical Union Course 
in Printing—as it is called—aims also to increase the 
scope of the printer. Since the introduction of illus- 
trations, certain classes of printing have had a de- 
cidedly artistic tone. This has been secured by call- 
ing the commercial artist to the aid of the printer. 
The art principles employed being few and elemental, 
the union is urging art schools and schools of de- 
sign to conduct courses especially adapted to printers. 
Under the present method the work is done at a 
disadvantage. The designer has little or no concep- 
tion of the limitations of the printer’s materials, 
while the compositor frequently—perhaps usually— 
fails to fully grasp the designer’s intent. This mili- 
tates against the production of the best results. As 
much of the designing employed is not art, but 
really craftsmanship, there is no reason why printers 
should not do the designing, co-ordinating the two 
divisions into one man, which would ensure greater 
harmony between the design and the type-metal por- 
tions of a job. This expansion of the printers’ art 
will open new avenues of employment, and improve 
the tone of printed matter without additional cost to 
the consumer. 


The Typographical Union has arranged to furnish 
the correspondence course at cost, and, to encourage 
studious habits among its members, supplements this 
at cost by offering a prize of $5 to every student who 
shows by his proficiency and assiduity that he is de- 
serving. Employers are at liberty to supplement this 
by additional prizes to their employes as an induce- 
ment to take the course. 


The union’s officials admit this is an ambitious 
effort. Experienced educators and others who have 
examined the plan unanimously pronounce it as 
being sound and an advanced step in the realm of 
technical education, which encourages the union to 
believe that it is embarking on a work that will 
equal any of its many other previous performances. 

————— a 

“Come in, old man,” said Harker, as he piloted 
Brown into his office. “I want to interest you in a 
wonderful money-making invention.” “Hm!” mut- 
tered Brown, suspiciously. “Is it open and above 
water?” “No, it’s closed and below water.” “What?” 
“Yes, it’s a submarine boat.” 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 


Speech of Hon. Wm. Sulzer, of New York, in the 
House of Representatives. 


Mr. Sulzer said, in part: 


I speak for the toilers of our country—for the 
rights of the men who create the wealth of our land, 
for those worthy citizens of the Republic, the Ameri- 
can workingmen—who have made us all that we are 
and will make us, if we are true to ourselves, all 
that we hope to be—the greatest and the grandest 
and the freest and the most prosperous people the 
world has ever seen. 

No man, in my opinion, can pay too high a tribute 
to “labor.” It is the creative force of the material 
world, the genius Of accomplishment of the brain 
and the brawn of the land, the spirit of all progress, 
and the milestones marking the advance of man. 
Civilization owes everything to labor—to the con- 
structive toiler and the creative worker. Labor owes 
very little to civilization. Mother Earth is labor’s 
best friend. From her forests and her fields, from 
her rocks and her rivers, the toiler has wrought all 
and brought forth the wonders of the world. 


Labor is not of to-day, or of yesterday, or of to- 
morrow. It is eternal. Dynasties come and go, gov- 
ernments rise and fall, centuries succeed centuries, 
but labor goes on forever. Labor is the everlasting 
law of life. 


Tear down your palaces and your temples and 
labor will replace them; close every avenue of trade 
and commerce and labor will reopen them; destroy 
your towns and your cities and labor will rebuild 
them greater and grander than they were; but de- 
stroy labor, and famine will stalk in the land, and 
pestilence will decimate the human race. If every 
laborer in the world should cease work for ninety 
days, it would cause the greatest catastrophe that 
ever befell mankind—a tragedy to the human race 
impossible to depict and too frightful to contemplate. 


Let us be just to labor. 
labor. 

My sympathies are with the poor, with the op- 
pressed, and with the unfortunate. My heart goes 
out to those who toil and struggle. I know in the 
long race of life’s tempestuous battle only the few 
win, that the many lose heart, become discouraged 
and give up the fight in hopeless despair. 

In my judgment no man in this country ought to 
be compelled to work more than eight hours a day. 
I want to see, and I hope the day is not far distant 
when we shall see, an eight-hour law written on the 
statute books of our land and rigidly enforced in 
every State, in every city, in every town, and in 
every village in the country. I believe it will be 
beneficial to the laborer, advantageous to the com- 
munity in which he lives, and for the best interest 
of the government. Too long hours make the wage- 
earner a poor workman. Shorter hours, in my opin- 
ion, will produce better results. 

I am and always have been an advocate of shorter 
hours for a legal working-day. It is in harmony 
with the spirit of the times. The hours constituting 
a legal day’s work should keep step with the pro- 
gress of invention in labor-saving machinery. The 
history of the past teaches us that every reduction in 
the hours constituting a day’s work has resulted 
beneficially. The reductions in the hours of labor 
have decreased intemperance, increased knowledge, 


Let us do something for 


made better homes, happier and better clothed 
wives and children, brighter and more _pros- 
perous firesides, and in every way benefited the 


social relations, promoted happiness and content- 
ment, and improved the moral, economical, and 
financial condition of the producing masses of our 
land. But we must be ever alert, ever on guard, to 
secure them. If eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty, then eternal agitation is the price of every 
legislative reform. We must organize and agitate. 
The war for justice is a never-ending struggle. 

I want to see labor secure its just rights and a 
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more equitable distribution of the fruits of toil. It 
can only be accomplished through the enactment and 
administration of just laws. The law is the shield of 
the wage-earners—the sheet anchor of the toiler. 


Labor makes no war on vested rights. It does not 
rail at honestly acquired wealth. It is not antagon- 
istic to legitimate capital. It would close no door to 
opportunity. It would darken no star of hope. It 
would not palsy initiation nor paralyze ambition. It 
stands for the rights of man; for the greatness of 
individualism; for equal rights to all and special 
privileges to none; and so I declare that capital and 
labor must be friends, not enemies. They should 
act in harmony, not antipathy. Their interests should 
be mutual, not antagonistic. In our complex civiliza- 
tion each is essential to the other, and they should 
walk hand in hand. To prosper, they must be at 
peace, not at war. Each is necessary to the other. 
Both have their rights and both have their limita- 
tions. The inherent rights of labor are as sacred as 
the vested rights. of capital. Labor makes capital— 
creates all wealth—and should have, to say the least, 
equal opportunities and as much consideration; but 
the trouble seems to be that labor does not receive 
a fair share of what it produces. It is the duty of 
the legislator to see to it that there is less centraliza- 
tion of wealth and a more equitable distribution of 
the fruits of toil. 


I stand for the rights of man. I am an indi- 
vidualist, and I want to open the door of opportu- 
nity to every individual in the land. I want to do 
all I can to make the world better and kinder and 
happier and more prosperous. I believe in the dig- 
nity of labor, and I want to do everything I can as 
a legislator to protect its inherent rights and promote 
its best interests for the lasting benefit of all the 
people of the country. I want labor to have as much 
standing as capital in the halls of Congress and at 
the seat of government. We have a department to 
represent war; we have a department to represent 
diplomacy; we have a department to represent our 
internal affairs; we have a department to represent 
commerce; we have a department to represent jus- 
tice—all supported by the wage-earners, and in the 
name of common sense why should we not have a 
department to represent industrial peace as exem- 
plified by labor, the most important in its last anal- 
ysis of them all? The creation of this Department 
of Labor will be a long step in the right direction 
in the new century’s progress for harmony and for 
industrial peace, and through its agency, in my judg- 
ment, many perplexing problems can be quickly 
solved in a way that will do substantial justice and 
be fair to all concerned. 


Mr. Speaker, labor wants a fair show, an equal 
chance, a square deal—in Congress and out of Con- 
gress. Labor is indefatigable, unselfish, and consist- 
ent. It does not ask for more than its just rights. 
We hear much about equality before the law. That 
is all labor wants. It seeks no special privileges. A 
labor union is not a trust—it is a voluntary associa- 
tion for mutual benefit. It has no stock, pays no div- 
idends, but stands for equal rights for all. Labor 
has as much right to combine and organize as capital. 
The right of a man to labor is inalienable, and the 
right of a man to quit work is just as undeniable. 
Neither capital nor labor has the right to take the 
law in its own hands. If capital does wrong or com- 
mits crime, that is no reason why labor should do 
wrong or commit crime, and vice versa. Two wrongs 
never did and never will make a right. In a govern- 
ment such as ours, the reign of law must not and 
will not give way to the reign of force. 


Sir, after mature reflection, I am of the conviction 
that the great army of industrial workers, from one 
end of the land to the other, should be represented 
in the administrative branch of the government, so 
that their rights at all times can be explained, their 
interests protected, their wants made known, and 
their grievances discussed intelligently in the cabinet 
of the President. 
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The best in the city to‘be had. 
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jn law and are the result of judicial usurpation and 
indicial legislation rather than of Congressional 
legislation. 

In all things in which workmen are enjoined by 
ihe process of an injunction during labor disputes, 
:¢ those acts are criminal or unlawful, there is now 
ample law and remedy covering them. From the 
jogic of this there is no escape. 

No act is a crime unless there is a law designating 
i; and specifying it to be a crime. 

No act is unlawful unless there be a law on the 
iatute books designating and specifying it to be 
_nlawful; hence, it follows that: 

No act is criminal or unlawful unless there is a 
law prohibiting its commission; and it further fol- 
lows that: 

An injunction never was intended to apply and 
rever should be applied, and in fact never is applied, 
in cases other than in disputes which arise between 
workmen and their employers. 

It is agreed by all, friends and opponents alike, 
that the injunction process, beneficent in its inception 
and general practice, never should apply, and legally 
can not be applied, where there is another ample 
remedy at law. 

We assert that labor asks no immunity for any 
of its men who may be guilty of any criminal or un- 
lawful act. C 

It insists upon the workers being regarded and 
treated as equals before the law with every other 
citizen; that if any act be committed by any one 
of our number, rendering him amenable to the 
law, he shall be prosecuted. by the ordinary forms 
of law and by the due process of law, and that an 
injunction does not lawfully and properly apply and 
ought not to be issued in such cases. 

The injunction process, as applied to men engaged 
in a dispute with employers, includes the allegation 
of criminal or unlawful acts as a mere pretext, so 
hat the lawful and innocent acts in themselves may 
ilso be incorporated and covered by the blanket in- 
junction. And the performance of the lawful and 
innocent acts in themselves, despite the injunction, 
renders them at once guilty of contempt of the 
court’s order, which is summarily punished by fine 
or imprisonment, or both. 

In itself the writ of injunction is of a highly im- 
portant and beneficent character. Its aims and pur- 
poses are for the protection of property rights. It 
never was intended, and never should be invoked, 
for the purpose of depriving free men of their per- 
sonal rights, the right of man’s ownership of him- 
self; the right of free locomotion, free assemblage, 
free association, free speech, free press; the freedom 
to do those things promotive of life, liberty and hap- 
piness, and which are not in contravention of the 
law of our land. 

We re-assert that we ask no immunity for our- 
selves or for any other man._who may be guilty of 
any unlawful or criminal act; but we have a right 
to insist, and we do insist, that when a workmen is 
charged with a crime or any unlawful conduct, he 
hall be accorded every right, be apprehended, 
charged and tried by the same process of law as any 
other citizen of our country. 

With our position so often emphasized and so gen- 
crally known, it is nothing less than. wilful untruth 
and misrepresentation for any one to declare that it 
is our purpose to obtain any special privilege, par- 
ticularly the undesirable and unenviable liberty of 
creating a privileged class of wrong-doers. 

When the real purposes and high aspirations of 
our movement and the legislation it seeks at the 
hands of the law-making power of our country shall 
be better understood by all our people, and the great 
uplifting work which we have already achieved shall 
find a better appreciation among those who now so 
unjustly attack and antagonize us, our opponents 
will be remembered for their ignoble work and 
course. 
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The injunctions against which we protest are 
flagrantly and without warrant of law issued almost 
daily in some section of our country and are vio- 
lative of the fundamental rights of man. When bet- 
ter understood, they will shock the conscience of our 
people, the spirit and genius of our republic. 

We shall exercise our every right, and in the mean- 
time concentrate our efforts to secure the relief and 
redress to which we are so justly entitled. 

Not only in our own interest, but in the interest 
of all the people of our country, for the preservation 
of real liberty, for the elimination of bitterness and 
class hatred, for the perpetuation of all that is best 
and truest, we can never rest until the last vestige 
of this injustice has been removed from our public 
life. 

i a 
. CHILD LABOR. 

In an address delivered at Richmond, Va., Miss 
Jean Gordon, factory inspector of New Orleans, 
said the Southern school system is responsible for 
much of the child labor. 

“An alarming number of our children,” said Miss 
Gordon, “are defective in sight or hearing, or, what 
is more prevalent, suffer from the debilitating effect 
of adenoid growths, which sap the strength and 
ability of the children to a great degree. Such chil- 
dren soon become discouraged and wish to leave 
school, and frequently the average teacher encour- 
ages them to do so, as they constitute a drag on the 
progress of the class as a whole when they are 
present.” 

Miss Gordon feels that the people of the South 
do not have a true appreciation of the value of 
education, as evidenced by the niggardly appropria- 
tions of public funds for the schools. 

“You tell me the South is too poor to educate her 
children, then I tell you the South is too poor not 
to educate them. If we are poor it is because we 
have been ignorant. Ignorance always means sus- 
picion and superstition and lack of opportunity. 
It was ignorance of the value of our great forests, 
of our great mines, of the possibilities of the fran- 
chises we sold to northern capital, that made us let 
these sources of great wealth slip from us, and so 
left us poor. The sooner we get some education 
among our people, and learn to appreciate the value 
of what is left us, the better. The South must have 
compulsory industrial education, and we must have 
it right away. We can take, and are taking the 
children from the mills, but the South must supply 
enough interesting schools to keep the children con- 
tented. 

“Another force taking the children into: the mills 
in the South is the installment system. Many a child 
is working to pay the weekly installment of $2 on 
the piano, or 5 cents on the green plush album. No 
One approves more than I do of sweet homes, and 
the refining influence of music, but it is paying a 
high rate for these little elegancies when’ the future 
of a child is put up against the green plush album.” 

Miss Gordon said that in her experience as a fac- 
tory inspector, she had never found a Jew or a 
negro child in a mill, factory or department store in 
Louisiana. They are at school being well nour- 
ished, playing out in the glorious southern sunlight, 
waxing strong and fat. “It is only your little white- 
faced, shrunken chested, curved back, white Chris- 
tians,” said Miss Gordon, “who are in the mills and 
the department stores of New Orleans, So that the 
argument against compulsory education, so often of- 
fered, that it will be a political menace to educate 
the negro child, is not well founded.” 

——____@_. 

Smudge—You don’t seem to consider my opinions 
of much value. Grudge—If they were worth any- 
thing you wouldn’t offer them so freely. 

———— 

Mrs. Homely—My husband is extremely hard to 
please. Miss Caustique—Indeed! You don’t look 
it. 


Summer Suitings 


AT 15 TO 20 PER CENT LESS - 
THAN USUAL PRICES 


Our large fall stock of imported 
and domestic suitings is now ar- 
riving and for the next thirty days 
we make the above liberal money 
saving reductions. Furthermore 
we give you the same findings 
and trimmings and high class, 
union workmanship as usual. 
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San Francisco Employed 
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Tel. Market 3306 
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Saturday Evenings 
until 10 o'clock 
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President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice-President, 
Emil Rohte; Cashier, A. H. R. Schmidt; Assistant 
Cashier, William Herrmann; Secretary, George 
Tourny; Assistant Secretary, A. H. Muller; Good- 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, Daniel 
Meyer, Emil Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. Walter, J. 
W. Van Bergen, F. Tillmann, Jr., E. T. Kruse and 
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GET BUSY AND VOTE. 

The American workingman is a progressive work- 
er. He is a hard and earnest worker; he is an intel- 
ligent worker; he is thoroughly American—his love 
of country and family, as well as patriotism, cannot 
be questioned—he is the crown and brain of his na- 
tive land, and in time of danger he is its defender. 
The greatness of the United States is due to its people; 
no people on the face of the earth are more law-abid- 
ing than ours. He is the champion of the oppressed, 
therefore he represents oppression. Fair dealing is 
the fundamental principle on which relations between 
employes and employers should rest, and the courts 
should give labor a square deal. Will the members 
of organized labor let the opportunity go by? Will 
they continue to vote for their enemies just because 
some particular candidate bears a certain party la- 
bel? Wake up, Mr. Workingman. Vote for your 
friends. The ballot-box awaits your ballot. 

—————~<Q_Q___ 
LABOR DAY EDITION. 

Since the announcement last week of the intention 
to publish a special Labor Day edition of the Lazor 
Ciarion the venture has met with substantial en- 
couragement not only from enterprising business 
concerns but from the unions as well. Several locals 
affiliated with the Labor Council, which have held 
meetings during the present week, have asked for 
space in the special edition. When it is realized that 
this issue of the paper will be an epitome of the labor 
movement of San Francisco as it exists to-day, its 
value as a record for future historians of labor 
unions in San Francisco will be recognized by all, 
and no union, however small, should fail to assist in 
contributing its share to the success of this special 
edition. As stated in last week’s announcement, it 
is proposed to sell space to the various unions at 
the exceedingly low rate of $36 a page, or $12 a 
column. This space may be used by the union in any 
manner desired, preferably by a brief history of the 
organization, a list of officers, pictures of prominent 
members of the craft, the label of the organization, 
or any special feature that may be of particular in- 
terest. The Labor Council at its last meeting au- 
thorized the use of a page to be devoted to a brief 
resume of its history. The editor of the Lazor 
Cxarion will be pleased to assist all who may secure 
space in the preparation of their copy in suitable 
form for publication. Send in your orders without 
delay! 

——_—_—___@g____. 
EXAMINE THE GAS METERS. 

“Men may come and men may go,” but the meters 
of the San Francisco Gas and Electric Company go 
on forever. Afflicted householders sleep when they 
can and the officials of the gas monopoly have to 
sleep sometimes, but their trusty meters never tire. 
Even when families close their houses altogether 
for a month or two in the summer they find, to their 
very great mystification, that the meters have been 
putting in full time, notwithstanding the fact that 
not a soul has been in the house to light a gas jet. 


The householders need not be mystified. A power- 
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ful monopoly, smooth lobbyists and well-meaning 
but at times complaisant Boards of Supervisors can 
accomplish even greater wonders sthan perpetual- 
motion gas meters. 

But the people, when stung hard enough and often 
enough, sometimes wake up. They, even now, show 
signs of revolting against an abuse which they have 
supinely tolerated for decades. 

A recent examination of 6,000 gas meters in New 
York City showed that only 736 were correct and 
that 2,489 were more than 2 per cent fast. 

There is nothing like a hard-working gas meter 
to pay dividends on watered stock. 

Perhaps, after the showing in New York, some of 
San Francisco’s busy improvement associations and 
other altruistic civic organizations, or some of its 
business associations, will make complaint to the 
Board of Supervisors and demand an investigation 
in this city. If they do not, they will miss an ex- 
cellent opportunity to serve the public. 

——_—_@_____. 
RATES OF WAGES AND RETAIL PRICES 
OF FOOD, 1890 TO 1907. 


According to Bulletin No. 77 of the Bureau of 
Labor, of the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
which has just been placed in the hands of the 
printer, an investigation of the principal wage work- 
ing occupations in 4,169 establishments representing 
the principal manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
tries of the country showed that the average wages 
per hour in 1907 were 3.7 per cent higher than in 
1906, the regular hours of labor per week were 0.4 
per cent lower than in 1906, and the number of em- 
ployes in the establishments investigated was 1.0 per 
cent greater than in 1906. 


Investigations covering the sales of 1,014 dealers 
in 68 localities show that the retail prices of 30 
principal articles of food, weighted according to 
consumption in representative workingmen’s fam- 
ilies, were 4.2 per cent higher in 1907 than in 1906. 
As the advance in retail prices from 1906 to 1907 
was greater than the advance in wages per hour, the 
purchasing power of an hour’s wages, as measured 
by food, was slightly less in 1907 than in 1906, the 
decrease being one-half of 1 per cent. ; 

Average hourly wages in 1907 were higher than in 
any other year of the eighteen-year period, 1890 to 
1907, and more than 2 per cent higher than the av- 
erage in any year from 1890 to 1900. As compared in 
each case with the average for the ten-year period, 
1890 to 1899, average hourly wages in 1907 were 28.8 
per cent higher, the number of employes in the 
establishments investigated was 44.4 per cent greater, 
and the average hours of labor per week were 5.0 
per cent lower. 


The average price of food in 1907 was also higher 
than in any other year of the eighteen-year period 
1890 to 1907. The average price of 30 principal ar- 
ticles, weighted according to family consumption of 
the various articles, was 20.6 per cent higher in 1907 
than the average price for the 10 years from 1890 
to 1899. Compared with the average for the same 
ten-year period, the purchasing power of an hour’s 
wages in 1907 was 6.8 per cent greater. 


The increase in average hourly wages in 1907 over 
1906 was quite general, occurring in 40 of the 41 in- 
dustries covered by the investigation of the Bureau 
of Labor. The greatest increase was in the manu- 
facture of cotton goods, where the average wages 
per hour in 1907 were 12.9 per cent higher than in 
1906. In the manufacture of paper and wood pulp 
the increase was 10.1 per cent; in 8 other industries 
the increase was 5 per cent but less than 10 per cent, 
and in 30 industries the increase was less than 5 per 
cent. In one industry, Bessemer steel, there was a 
decrease of wages of 0.9 per cent. In the 41 indus- 
tries as a whole, weighted according to importance, 
the increase in wages per hour was 3.7 per cent. 

Of the 30 articles of food covered by the investi- 
gation 29 were higher in price in 1907 than in 1906. 
The articles which showed the greatest advance in 
prices are flour 89 per cent, butter 8.0 per cent, 
evaporated apples 7.8 per cent, milk 7.3 per cent, corn 


meal 6.8 per cent, cheese, 6.7 per cent, and potatoes 
5.4 per cent. The only article which showed a de- 
crease is tea, the decrease being 0.2 per cent. The 
average prices of 20 of the 30 articles were higher 
in 1907 than in any other year of the eighteen yeat 
period 1890 to 1907. 

The following table, giving relative wages per hour, 
relative retail prices of food, and relative purchasing 
power of hourly wages, measured by retail Prices of 
food, for the eighteen-year period 1890 to 1907, makes 
easy a comparison of year with year: 


FOOD, AND PURCHASING POWER OF 
HOURLY WAGES, MEASURED BY RETAIL 
PRICES OF FOOD, 1890 to 1907. 

(Relative numbers computed on basis of average 
for 1890-1899 equals 100.0). 


Retail prices} Purchasing 


of food Power of 
Vear: Wesee Per weighted ac-|h'rly wages 
our cording to |measured 


family con- |by retail pri- 
sumption. |ces of food. 


100.3 102.4 97.9 
100.3 103.8 96.6 
100.8 101.9 98.9 
100.9 104.4 96.6 

97.9 99.7 98.2 

98.3 97.8 100.5 

99.7 95.5 104.4 

99.6 96.3 103.4 
100.2 98.7 101.5 
102.0 99.5 102.5 
105.5 101.1 104.4 
108.0 105.2 102.7 
112.2 110.9 101.2 
116.3 110.3 105.4 
117.0 111.7 104.7 
118.9 112.4 105.8 
124.2 115.7 107.3 
128.8 120.6 106.8 

eee 


ASHES FOR PILLARS IN COAL MINES. 

In some of the anthracite coal mines of north- 
eastern Pennsylvania ashes are being used as pillars 
to prevent cave-ins. Flushed into the spaces formerly 
occupied by coal, the ashes form a solid mass when 
the water drains off, capable of holding up the earth 
and rock above. Thus they enable the miners to 
“rob pillars’—to take out coal which they had been 
forced to leave as supports. 


This device is illustrative of the contrast between 
highly developed mining practices of today and the 
wasteful methods that once prevailed. Then the 
object was to get as much coal out of the ground 
as possible, and little thought was given to the future. 
Now, though, experts have begun to predict the date 
when there will be no more anthracite; and the min- 
ing company of today is as careful of conservation 
as of immediate production. 

A mine just outside of Scranton, Pa., is near to a 
big boiler plant which consumes three hundred tons 
of coal daily. Naturally, a large supply of ashes is 
created in the fire boxes beneath the boilers. It is 
estimated that about fifty tons of ashes a day are sent 
down into the mine. 


Water pumped from a nearby mine is used for the 
flushing. Running through a wooden trough it 
teaches a tunnel that passes beneath the ash-pits. 
This tunnel slopes at a grade of % of an inch to the 
foot. At intervals the ashes are shaken into it from 
above. 


The flow of water carries the ashes to a borehole 
leading straight down through the ground to the 
mine. At the bottom are pipes leading to the worked- 
out places which are to be filled. Through the pipes 
goes the torrent of ashes and water, and the ashes 
are piled into the abandoned “breast” or gangway, 
while the water seeps and drains away. Gradually 
the pile of ashes grows until it reaches from floor to 
roof. Then it becomes hard and firm. Nearby have 
been left pillars containing hundreds of tons of coal. 
When the new ash-pillars are large enough to be 
safe supports the coal can be taken out. 


It is a costly process. The piping is worn out very 
rapidly by the sulphur which is always present in 
mine water and therefore has to be replaced fre- 
quently. The economy is one the benefits of which 
are more for the future than for the present. Owing 
to the rapid exhaustion of the richer and more 
easily mined veins it is necessary to use all means, 
no matter how expensive, to make the remaining 
coal available. 
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NOTES FROM THE QUAD BOX. 
BY WILL J. FRENCH. 


Last Tuesday’s papers told us that the large corpo- 
rations of the East that employ manual labor have 
notified their European agents not to encourage the 
return of the foreigners who left the United States 
at the beginning of the financial slump. It has been 
discovered, so we read, that there are compensating 
advantages in employing Americans. For instance, 
the latter stay in the country and are not in the habit 
of sending their savings to other lands. They also 
spend their money, live as becomes citizens, and con- 
sequently trade conditions are improved as a result. 
l'rom other standpoints we learn that American la- 
bor is more economical, that even if the wages paid 
are slightly higher than the rates heretofore paid 
the hordes from Europe, the employers receive bet- 
ter returns in the shape of more work and increased 
output. 

Of course, we do not believe all we read in the 
newspapers. Whether the Associated Press dis- 
patches correctly outline the position of the corpo- 
rations remains to be seen. Inasmuch as protection 
for the workingman seems to depend upon more 
than high tariff, it is a matter of congratulation that 
the employment of American citizens seems to be 
favored. There are some who are so ungracious as 
to say that such should have been the case many 
years ago. The sole object of scouring the earth for 
the cheapest men is not a very laudable exposition of 
citizenship, nor does it tend to harmonize those who 
believe that certain standards should be upheld. 


One of the most surprising (?) things to the ob- 
server is the fact that goods manufactured in fac- 
tory and mills in the United States can frequently be 
purchased for a lower figure in Europe and Austra- 
lia than in this country. American consuls, in their 
reports to Washington, have commented on this con- 
dition of affairs. It is a fact that after expressage 
and shipping charges are paid, the manufacturers 
dispose of goods at a reduction as noted, and the 
cheapest kind of labor is occasionally used in the 
production. The combinations of commerce and the 
tariff are responsible. Labor gains practically nothing 
and the special agents in Europe who for years 
have hewed as closely as possible to the line dividing 
immigration and the contract law have kept on hand 
an ample supply of help for the corporations. 

Now, however, we learn that all is to be changed. 
The American is said to be cheaper in the long run, 
he has the advantage of understanding the language, 
usually provides for his home and those therein, and 
does not enrich other sections of the globe with his 
savings. He isn’t likely to be troubled very much in 
this last respect under the new order, as applied to 
the United States. However that may be, let us 
either be grateful or ungrateful for the conversion 
of the trust magnates—at least give them some en- 


couragement. 
a, Same, 


New York Typographical Union, with a member- 
ship of over 7000, has appointed a Committee on the 
Prevention of Tuberculosis. A staff of physicians was 
appointed for the purpose of examining members for 
statistical purposes. Dr. James A. Miller, chief of 
the staff, has submitted an interesting report. The 
most striking result of the investigation is in the 
high percentage of cases which showed some trou- 
ble with the respiratory organs. It was shown that 
the conditions prevailing in the composing rooms 
are largely responsible for the prevalence of tuber- 
culosis, because nearly all the men live under good 
home conditions. The doctors have not concluded 
their investigations, and therefore no recommenda- 
tions or conclusions have been presented to the New 
York union. Many of the cases were successfully 
treated, thus showing the value of a movement 
of this kind. Men who imagined themselves in the 
hest of health were convinced of the need of treat- 
ment to prevent inroads on the physical condition. 

It would be a good idea for unions to interest 
themselves in a similar plan. The lives that can be 
saved by attention to hygiene and the compulsory 


sanitation of workrooms and factories are innumer- 
able. As it stands today, the trade union is one of 
the most efficient police agents to preserve the health 
of not only its members but of countless thousands 
of others who are benefited by the enactment of laws 
germane to the subject. Typographical unions all 
over the country have agitated in and out of season 
for working surroundings that at least give men a 
chance to battle successfully against lung diseases. 
Many of the printing offices in San Francisco, thanks 
to the big fire, are a wonderful improvement on their 
fellows of ante-conflagration days. Who can think 
of those dark, poky composing rooms formerly in 
the 500 block on Clay street, over the undiluted frag- 
rance of vegetable and fish markets, without a shud- 
der? The International Typographical Union is wag- 
ing a war for the installation of modern conditions 
in workrooms. It is a good fight. Not only does the 
journeyman, the apprentice, the clerk, and all the 
other employes gain substantially in health, but the 
employer, by introducing fresh air and furnishing 
good light, and sanitary conveniences, gets better re- 
turns. It pays both sides. One of the employers in 
a large printing establishment in this city expressed 
surprise at a visit by a union committee to request 
an outlet for poisonous fumes arising from a stereo- 
typing plant. He thought that the men were ex- 
ceeding their authority in asking for an abatement 
of the nuisance, and when stress was laid on the 
necessity of proper surroundings and the equity of 
the request, there was an attitude of rebellion that 
was unnecessary and reflected on good sense. A man 
sells his labor, not his being or health, to an em- 
ployer. He has a perfect right to maintain the lat- 
ter to the best of his ability. 


* * * 


A league of carpenters known as the Gran Liga 
de Carpinteros has been organized in the City of 
Mexico for purposes of mutual protection. The by- 
laws ask members to work for the general welfare, 
to secure full remuneration for their work, and to 
prevent unfair treatment. Further aims are temper- 
ance and morality among the workmen, and the 
league intends to start a campaign for shorter hours 
of work. Strong opposition is to be made to any 
difference in salary between foreign and native work- 
men, Aid will be extended to members and their 
families in cases of sickness and death. 


The labor movement is in its infancy in Mexico. 
Readers will remember an appeal from the central 
body of Los Angeles recently in behalf of several 
Mexicans who had had the audacity to interest their 


fellows in the work of organizing. It was claimed 
that the authorities were desirous of securing these 
men. They were arrested without warrant and con- 
fined in the jail of the southern metropolis. “The 
prisoners,” said the appeal, “are all educated, honor- 
able men, whose only object in this movement has 
been the good of their fellow-countrymen.” From 
some experience in such matters, it was believed the 
men, if returned to Mexico, would be shot, and the 
movement to help them was most praiseworthy. 


There are signs of revolt against long hours and 
low pay and unnecessary hardships the world over. 
While the trade union is not going to entirely solve 
the problems before us, yet it is a very material fac- 
tor in aiding the weak and defenseless, and altering 
the things that are. Without the benefits of collect- 
ive bargaining the inhabitants of countries high in 
the plane of civilization would be worse off, and in 
lands where progressive movements are discouraged 
—to put it mildly—there is ample opportunity for the 
upward lift that will help all concerned. 

Ht 


The close of the first five months of 1908 marks 
what is believed to be the beginning of the end of 
the depression in New England manufacturing cen- 
etrs. On June 1 many mills which have been on short 
time for months started their machinery on full 
time schedules. A number have increased their out- 
puts during the last week, and thus far manufactur- 
ers employing about 35,000 persons have given notice 
of the oblition of the short time schedules. 


SOCIAL TRUTH FROM MANY VIEW- 
POINTS. 
BY REV. CHARLES STELZLE. 


It would be difficult to think of a shade of religi- 
ous or economic belief that was not represented in 
the sociological conference which it was my privilege 
to attend during the first week in July, at Sagamore 
Beach, on Cape Cod Bay. About one hundred men 
and women of prominence in the sociological world 
discussed for three days the questions of trades 
unionism and socialism, and the relation of the 
church to these problems. Everyone who spoke, 
from John Spargo, the socialist, to Mrs. Edwin D. 
Mead, the exponent of universal peace, was an ac- 
knowledged expert on the subject which he dis- 
cussed. 


The conference was opened with a paper written 
by John Mitchell, on “The Philosophy of Trades 
Unionism.” John F. Tobin of Boston led the dis- 
cussion. Dean Hodges of the Protestant Episcopal 
Theological Seminary of Cambridge, Mass., pre- 
pared a paper on “The Trades Union from the 
Point of View of the Church.” “The Spiritual Sig- 
nificance of Socialism,” and “The Socialized Church,” 
were discussed on the succeeding days. 


Editors, college presidents, social settlement work- 
ers, authors and writers, trades union officials, min- 
isters, business men, professors, and workers in many 
phases of social life, freely presented their views. 
There wasn’t a dull moment. Everybody was on 
the job every minute of the time, while the meetings 
were in progress. The speakers had come from 
every walk of life. There were some who had come 
up from the slum and the tenement. Others had 
always lived in homes of luxury and refinement. 
Most of the members of the conference had come 
direct from the firing line, and they were there for 
business. There was no time for platitudes and 
commonplaces. There was no evasion. The talks 
were true expressions of very real experiences, or 
of genuine desire to get at the truth. There wasn’t 
a fool speech made. There was no trace of bitter- 
ness. Whatever feeling of bitterness there may have 
been in the hearts of some was hidden, although 
sometimes it would have been an easy matter to have 
caused an explosion, had not everyone respected the 
other’s opinion. 

At times the audience was deeply moved as the 
injustices of the toilers were presented. Going back 
to their respective vocations, the men and women 
who listened to the talks will become more aggres- 
sive in their efforts to alleviate and finally wipe out 
these wrongs. 


It was surprising to note how many things were 
held in common by these workers who came from 
so many and such varied experiences. They were 
all seeking, in the way that seemed best, the uplift- 
ing of the human race. They discovered that to 
quarrel among themselves was fatal. There were 
enough things upon which all could unite to keep 
everybody busy. 

- It is interesting that this remarkable conference 
was called together and entertained under Christian 
auspices. The host was Mr. George W. Coleman, 
a churchman of prominence in Boston. There prob- 
ably has never been another conference just like it. 
The man who believes that he alone possesses the 
truth is a back number. There is no truer indication 
of it than this belief. The day is rapidly approach- 
ing, and this conference helped its coming, when 
men shall learn that they cannot afford to speak 
ill of their brothers, who are just as honest and sin- 
cere and self-sacrificing as they are, even though 
they may not be able to accept their pet program. 

ee 

Statistics just published in Paris disclose the fact 
that France can claim an incontestable superiority 
over all the other countries in Europe in one re- 
spect, and that is the number of strikes and strikers 
who took part in them. In 1906, 438,465 persons 
struck work in France, as compared with 345,327 
in Germany, 158,872 in England and 50,479 in Bel- 
gium. 
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SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL. 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
Friday, July 17, 1908. 
Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m.,, President 
Sweeney in the chair. 
Minutes of the previous meeting approved as 
printed. 


CREDENTIALS — Cracker Bakers — Milton Lima. 
Cooks No. 44—A. H. Smith vice John Branstetter. 
Electrical Workers, No. 537—J. Kenny, J. Kelly, J. 
Paine, F. Leslie, P. Kennedy, W. Bentley, R. M. 
Davis. Metal Polishers—Frank Ferrer, M. Driscoll. 
Retail Clerks—Geo. B. Milne. Boiler Makers No. 
25—John Spillane, P. O’Halloran, vice J. O’Farrell, 
Wm. McCarthy. Carriage and Wagon Workers— 
C. A. Siskron, S. J. Charcho, H. Stirling, J. A. 
Holland. Steam Laundry Workers—Morris Sin- 
schiner, Annie Brown, James Lineger, Fred Wood, 
D. J. Gorman, Carrie Parmer, G. F. Thurber, Nellie 
Victor, Fred Grahame, Al. Finlayson. Laundry 
Wagon Drivers—F. Fitzgerald, O. Anderson, B. 
O’Sullivan. Web Pressmen—Ed. Stoughton, P. 
Feinberg. Waitresses—Cora Schade, May Norton, 


Edith Reynolds, Lena Purling, Louise LaRue. Del- 
egates seated. 
CoMMUNICcATIONS—Filed—From Gas Appliance 


and Stove Fitters’ Union, regretting inability to do- 
nate to Bottle Caners. From the A. F. of L., re- 
questing subscription to the American Federationist. 
From the International Association of Machinists’ 
Lodge No. 123, of Paducah, Kentucky, submitting 
resolutions relative to legislation. From Bay and 
River Steamboatmen, regretting delay in forward- 
ing donation to Bottle Caners. Referred to Boot 
and Shoe Workers’ Union—Circular relative to J. 
F: Tobin. Referred to Cigar Makers’ Union—From 
Strippers’ Union of Boston, calling attention to the 
fact that Pippins and Harvard cigars are now un- 
fair. Referred to Secretary—From the A. F. of L., 
relative to the admission of Steam Fitters into the 
Building Trades Alliance. Moved that the Secretary 
be instructed to communicate with the A. F. of 
L., and inform them that their reply was not the 
desired answer, and to call their attention to the 
fact that Steam Fitters have been discriminated 
against on a Government job. Carried. From the 
Secretary of State, Charles F. Curry, inclosing a 
copy of State Constitution. From Carl Plehn, Sec- 
retary of Commission on Revenue and Taxation, 
inclosing 150 copies of State Constitutional Amend- 
ment No. 1. The Secretary was instructed to thank 
both gentlemen for their courtesies. Referred to 
Label Committee—From A. F. of L., relative to 
label agitation. A communication from the Lasor 
CLaRION was received calling attention to a special 
Labor Day edition and asking the co-operation of 
the Council. Moved that the Council subscribe for 
a page in the Labor Day edition; carried. 


Reports oF Unions—Metal Polishers—Business 
fair. Hackmen—Ask assistance of Council to have 
unionists demand the button of Hackmen. Wait- 
resses—Reported Vienna Cafe, 24 Geary Street, 
still unfair; thank the members of Typographical 
Union for support given them. Barbers—Bosses 
have requested reduction of wages; union has de- 
clined to accede. Waiters—Business good. Barber 
Shop Porters—Sutro Baths reducing wages; will 
push boycott on the concern. . Musicians — 
Business dull; report progress on _ difficulty 
with the Glen Park Out-Door Art League. Book- 
binders—Will donate to Bottle:Caners. Retail De- 
livery Drivers—Ask unionists to look for the yellow 
button; report progress on difficulty with H. Wre- 
den & Co. Water Workers—Business poor; Spring 
Valley Co. laying men off. Coopers—Business dull; 
request a demand for their label on barrels, etc. 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Schmidt Litho- 
graphing Co. unable to obtain men; have paid out 
$3000 for arbitration. Boot and Shoe Workers— 
Business improving. Horse Shoers—Business dull; 
awarding of contracts by Fire Commissioners to 
low bidders has created trouble. Retail Clerks— 
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The stores of Lyons & Co., and B. Golding, No. 9 
Fourth Street, are fair. Pile Drivers—Harbor Com- 
mission employing non-union labor; Southern Pa- 
cific Company is permitted to do work which should 
be done by the State. 


Executive ComMMiTTEE—Recommends in relation 
to the request of the Merchants’ Association for 
approval of plan to purchase the Spring Valley Com- 
pany’s plant, that Secretary be instructed to notify 
the Merchants’ Association that this Council is in 
favor of municipal ownership of public utilities, but 
that it does not approve of purchasing the anti- 
quated Spring Valley plant at the exhorbitant price 
asked by that company. 2.—The request of the 
Retail Delivery Drivers for a boycott on H. Wre- 
den & Co. was referred to the Secretary to investi- 
gate. 3—On the request of the Stable Employes’ 
Union for a remission of back dues committee rec- 
ommends as follows: “That the Council inform 
the Stable Employes that we do not believe it good 
policy to remit the dues of any organization that is 
not in trouble.” Amended that the request of the 
Stable Employes be granted; amendment carried. 
4—The committee recommended the firm of A. Be- 
craft & Co. be removed from the unfair list; con- 
curred in. 5.—Brother Pratt of Tailors’ Union No. 
2, stated that the firm of McMahon, Keyer & Co. had 
signed an agreement with that union, but had since 
repudiated same and that his union had decided to 
prosecute the boycott. 6—The complaint of the 
Milkers’ Union, stating that the members of the 
Milk Drivers were not giving the desired support 
in the boycott on the Guadaloupe Dairy, was re- 
ferred to the business agents of both unions for ad- 
justment. The report of the sub-committee as 
amended was concurred in. : 

Lazsor Day ComMmirrEE—The committee reported 
that it had appointed a sub-committee to confer with 
the Board of Directors of the Lapor Crarion. That 
the Musicians’ Union had replied that they were 


unable to furnish a band gratis for the literary ex-. 


ercises. That they had accepted the offer of a ban- 
ner from Whitehead & Hoag Co., of Newark, N. J. 
That the Literary Committee be instructed: to con- 
sider the proposition of holding evening exercises 
and that speaking be confined to two representative 
union men and one professional man. The following 
recommendations were submitted: 1—That the 
Regalia Committee be instructed to have the Pa- 
vilion at Eighth and Market Streets appropriately 
decorated. 2—That the Music Committee be au- 
thorized to engage a band of sixteen pieces for the 
literary exercises. 3.—That fifteen members of the 
Council be appointed to visit affiliated unions. The 
names of the committee are:: Brothers Lomassey, 
Schilling, McCabe, Reardon, Kane, Thompson, 
Walsh, Sweeney, Bowlan, Rosenthal, Hagerty, Kelly, 
Finn, Wilson, Guinnee, Gallagher. The report of the 
Committee was concurred in. 

AupitInc CommitreE—Reported favorably on all 
bills and warrants ordered drawn for same. 

NominatTions—President, J. W. Sweeney, E. L. 
Reguin; Vice-President, J. M. Scott; Recording Sec- 
retary, Andrew J. Gallagher, Financial Secretary, 
J. J. Kenny; Treasurer, D. McLennan; Sergeant-at- 
Arms, P. O’Brien; Trustees—Charles Schuppert, J. 
W. Hogan, J. W. Spencer. Law and Legislative 
Committee—James Bowlan, C. H. Parker, Fred Zim- 
merman. Executive Committee—E. H. Lomassey, 
Charles Schilling, Henry Huber, C. Erickson, O. E. 
Henly, J. O. Fallon, John Spillane, E. H, Misner, 
George A. Tracy, B. B. Rosenthal, H. Elbing, P. 
O’Brien, F. Steffen, A. Seaman, Anton Wahl, G. V. 
Thompson, J. J. Breslin. Organizing Committee— 
J. O. Walsh, R. Cornelius. Label Committee—Leo. 
Michelson, Walter Macarthur, E. H. Kenny, Sarah 
Hagan, R. Jones, Sam Taback, F. J. Pratt, Henry 
Knobel. Asiatic Exclusion League—C. H. Parker, 
Andrew J. Gallagher, Henry Huber. Directors of 
Lazor CLarton—George A. Tracy, A. J. Gallagher, 
Harry Menke. 

RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES—Total receipts, $244.00; 
total expenses, $62.00. 


Anprew J. GALLAGHER, Secretary. 


UNION MEN! 


TAKE A HUNCH 
Get in line and see my famous $8.88 union 
They are worth $12.50 to $15.00 


made suits. 
elsewhere. 


Fourth St. ts, 


SORENSEN CO. 


RELIABLE 


Jewelers and Opticians 
Repairing our Specialty 
Eyes Examined FREE 
Alarm Clocks, 60c. up 
Established for ten years on Sixth St, 
near Mission, now located at 
715 MARKET ST., hear Third 
1255 Fulton St., —_ near Devisadero 
2593 Mission St., near 22d 


22K, 18K, 14K Gold Wedding Rings 
PHONE CONNECTION TO ALL STORES 


That Safe in the LABOR COUNCIL is 


A CARY SAFE 


Richardson Brothers, General Agents 
948-952 Mission Street 


BEST SMOKE ON EARTH 


RED SEAL CIGAR 
UNION MADE 


RED SEAL CIGAR CO., MANUFACTURERS 
oes 133 Hartford St.,S. .. —— 


FRANK BROS. 


THE BIG 
UNION STORE 


1344-1354 Fillmore St. 


Near Ellis 


PRESIDENT JEANS 


UNION MADE 


SAMUEL & CO. = = = MANUFACTURERS 


ty 


‘the Keg or Bottle. 


OF AMERICA 
TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


See that this Label is on 


AMONG THE UNIONS. 

The Labor Council at its last meeting discussed 
the proposition of having each of the affiliated unions 
provide a history of its organization for insertion 
in the special Labor Day edition of the Lanor Ciar- 
jon, SO as to have, as one of the delegates said, in 
“ytatable” form, the story of the labor movement in 
San Francisco. The Council reserved a page of the 
oficial paper for that purpose. . 

Gabriel Sunderfeld offered a drum corps, com- 
posed of 15 young women, for the Labor Day parade. 

\ reply received from the American Federation 
of Labor as to the standing of the Steam Fitters’ 
Union of this city in the matter of its application for 
adnission into the Building Trades Branch of the 
merican Federation of Labor was ordered returned 
to the Washington office as not satisfactory, with a 
rejuest for more definite information. 

(he request of the Machinists’ Union of Paducah, 
Ky., that the Council indorse its resolution that the 
United States Constitution be amended so as to in- 
corporate the words, “All laws passed by Congress 
and properly signed shall be constitutional,” was 
reed and filed without action. 

‘he Musicians’ Union reported that the trouble 
with the Woman’s Outdoor Glen Park League, which 
was charged with having employed non-union musi- 
ciins to play at its dances on Saturdays, was in a 
fair way of settlement, as at the last dance union 
men furnished the music. 

The Water Workers’ Union reported that the 
Spring Valley Company had laid off a large number 
of men on the ground that there was no work for 
them to do. 

Delegate Harvey of the Bathhouse Porters and 
Employes, who was very active in an endeavor to 
have the Sutro Baths’ management sign a new agree- 
ment, but failed, reported that the management 
had declared that, while it would not sign an agree- 
inent, it would not cut wages of union men, but that 
it had dismissed union men and put on others, pay- 
ing them less than union rates. 

A delegate from the Horse Shoers’ Union reported 
“that trouble may be looked for shortly because the 
lire department horses are being shod in non-union 
shops.” 

The Retail Clerks reported that in the last ten 
days it had unionized five stores. The new head- 
quarters for the three local branches of retail clerks 
will be ready for occupancy by August 1. 

* * * 


At the last meeting of the Garment Workers’ 
Union Miss Sarah Hagan was elected delegate to 
the convention of the United Garment Workers of 
\merica that is to meet in Milwaukee, Wis., August 
2+. This organization has presented to the San 
l‘rancisco Labor Council a large number of caps for 
wear in the workshop. These bear the label of the 
G. W, of A., and are intended to boom the label. 

This union will, in a short time, urge upon the 
State and municipal authorities that have the giving 
out of contracts for clothing, to make sure that all 
voods received under such contracts are the product 
of free white labor. 


> 


* * * 


At the last held meeting of the Cooks’ Union, 
local No. 44, at which there was a large attendance, 
‘the Business Agent reported that there was a 
‘narked improvement in business. Sixteen applica- 
‘ions for membership were presented and three 
clected candidates were initiated. H. J. Hoehn was 
\dded to the Board of Trustees and C. A. H. Smith 
vas appointed a delegate to the Labor Council. 
During “good of the order” several of the members 
addressed the meeting and one speaker declared that 
he local was fast becoming one of the most promi- 
uent organizations affiliated with the Labor Council. 


* * * 


The attention of the Labor Council of this city 
has been called to the new law regulating industrial 
ducation in Massachusetts, which has recently been 
igned by Acting Governor Draper. 

Under this bill provision is made for the establish- 
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ment of industrial schools in cities and towns through 
local boards of trustees. If such schools are main- 
tained with the approval of the Commission on In- 
dustrial Education, as to location, courses and meth- 
ods of instruction, they are entitled to State aid. 
The most important part of the bill, however, is the 
section which authorizes a resident of any city or 
town in the State to attend an industrial school lo- 
cated in any other city or town and to have his tuition 
paid by the city or town of his residence, thus giving 
to the residents of smaller places the advantages 
of industrial education free of tuition charge. This 
law is intended to solve the apprentice question in 
the State. 
* * * 

San Francisco Mailers’ Union No. 18 has received 
word from the East that its Past President, John 
F. Garvey, has been elected to the office of Vice- 
President of the Mailers’ Trade District Union. 

At the last regular meeting the Anti-Japanese 
Laundry League was endorsed and it was decided 
to place a fine of $5.00 on any member patronizing 
any Asiatic laundry. 

* * 

The second annual picnic of the Bookbinders’ 
Union, No. 31, will be held at Fairfax Park, Marin 
County, on Sunday, August 16, 1908. Boats will 
leave Sausalito ferry every half-hour after 9:15 a. m. 
Music will be furnished by Pinto’s Band. Admission 
to the park will be 25 cents and there will be gate 
prizes, races and games. 

x * 

Janitors’ Union, No. 10,367, at its last meeting 
adopted a resolution to fine any member $5.00 for 
patronizing a Japanese laundry. The committee ap- 
pointed to wait on the Finance Committee of the 
Board of Supervisors reported that after presenting 
its protest against permitting police officers and trus- 
ties to do janitor work in police stations, it was 
told to lay its grievance before the Board of Public 
Works. This will be done next week. It was also 
stated that Chief of Police Biggy had declared him- 
self against using the members of the police force 
for any but police business. The union initiated 
three candidates and received two applications. 

* ok * : 

The recent ruling from Washington, D. C., that 
has for its purpose the prohibiting of all employes 
at navy yards, no matter what position they occupy, 
from mixing in politics, was the cause of much pro- 
test at the last meeting of the Trade and Labor Coun- 
cil of Vallejo. A number of the delegates were of 
the opinion that by such action some of their rights 
as citizens are being taken from them. The ex- 
pressed opinion was that a united protest should be 
sent to the United States Senators and Representa- 
tives from California, with a request that they make 
an appeal to the Department to rescind the ruling. 

x ok * 

Bartenders’ Union, Local No. 41, at its meeting 
Monday night, initiated candidates and received sev- 
eral applications, after which there was a high jinks 
with a musical and literary program. There were 
addresses for the good of the order by President 
Bert Lane, Recording Secretary A. Zimmermann, 
Financial Secretary Joseph E. Vera, E. F. Leamon 
and Business Agent D. Reagan. So successful was 
the jinks that it was decided to have another on the 
night of Monday, July 27. 

x ok k 

Sugar Workers’ Union has appointed H. W. Kru- 
ger, William Maguire and F. E. Luhden a commit- 
tee on tug of war to enter the competition on Labor 
Day. The committee was instructed to select a team 
that shall aggregate two tons in weight. Charles R. 
Oliva, Charles A. Meinert and H. W. Kruger were 
appointed a committee on Labor Day parade. The 
officers for the current term were installed by ex- 
President Meinert. 

* * * 

The Social Science League for the investigation 
and exposition of all questions concerning human 
welfare has announced a series of lectures on live 
topics to be given at Jefferson Square Hall, 925 


Il 


Golden Gate Avenue each Sunday evening. George 
B. Benham will speak Sunday evening, July 26, on 
“The Exclusion of Asiatics.” 

* * & 

The Laundry Workers’ Union has elected Finan- 
cial Secretary Carrie Parmer and Charles Linegar 
as delegates to the International Union, that is to 
meet in Indianapolis, September 29. 

* * & 

The Laundry Wagon Drivers’ Union has completed 
arrangements for its entertainment and dance to be 
held in Golden Gate Commandery Hall on the even- 
ing of Wednesday, July 29. Julius Kahn, Represen- 
tative from the Fourth Congressional District, will 
deliver a brief address. 

x * * 

The Anti-Japanese Laundry League has arranged 
for a meeting on the evening of August 12th, at 222 
Van Ness Avenue, at which several prominent speak- 
ers will be present. Congressman Hayes of the Fifth 
District will be present and Judge Maguire has also 
been invited to attend. 

* * x 

The proprietors of the Sunset Laundry, a Japanese 
concern at Twenty-third street and San Jose Avenue, 
were fined $50 last week by Judge Shortall for oper- 
ating a steam boiler without a permit. The Japs 
claimed that the mangle in their laundry was run 
by hot water and not by steam, but their statement 
was disproved by the City Boiler Inspector, who filed 
the complaint. 

* * * 

The arrangement sub-committee of the general 
committee for the Labor Day parade by the unions 
of the Labor Council has decided to recommend to 
the Council that the special committee which will 
award the prizes shall give the Katschinski silver tro- 
phy to the union making the best appearance in line, 
the Prager silver trophy to the union making the 
best display of its label and the Whitehead-Hoag 
company banner to the union having the best float, 
and that the Council donate a prize to the union 
making the best numerical showing of 75 per cent. of 
its membership. 

It will also recommend that the reviewing stand 
for the judges shall be either at Eighth and Market 
Streets or at Market Street and Van Ness Avenue. 

The music committee has awarded the contract 
for the music for the Labor Council in the parade 
and for the exercises in the pavilion to the Schup- 
pert band. 

* *k * 

A letter has been addressed to the Labor Council 
by Steve Costello, proposing a plan by which the 
candidates for Superior Judgeship are to be placed 
on record in the matter of arranging a plan for the 
prompt disposition of personal injuries suits and the 
giving of such cases preference on the calendar. 

* * x 

It has been reported to the local union of Boot 
and Shoe Workers that the international system, 
by which 25 cents per week per capita is set aside 
as an emergency fund, is very successful—that it 
is growing at such a rate that in the event of any 
industrial trouble which would result in a strike 
there will not be any necessity to call on sister crafts 
for financial assistance. The American section of 
the international body now has more than $100,000 
in its emergency fund, the same being in banks 
and drawing interest. 

* * 

Emmet B. Fritsch, Richard Schwarting, Theodore 
Lindquist, William Schneider and Emil Eisold have 
been appointed by Bakers’ and Confectioners’ Union, 
Local No. 24, to make arrangements for a picnic 
in San Jose on Labor Day, this to take the place 
of the former intention to parade in this city. 

_————"e—__——_- 

Miss Chellus—Did he like the duets we sang? 
Miss Byrd—I can’t decide from what he said. Miss 
Chellus—Oh, I suppose you think he liked your voice 
best? Miss Byrd—Well, really, I don’t know exactly 
what he meant. He said I sang well, but that you 
were better still—Philadelphia Press. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS, 

The Typographical Union is not a new institution. 
To trace its genealogy and find the seed from which 
has grown the wonderful organization as we know it 
today, one must go back a hundred years before the 
Declaration of Independence was conceived. In the 
British museum are certain documents which tell of 
the Society of Free Journeymen Printers, in and 
about London, which existed prior to 1666. One 
hundred and forty printers formed a society under 
this name and appealed to parliament for protection 
against abuses. It is probable that printers’ socie- 
ties existed prior to this date, but there is no positive 
record of them. Thus, instead of being new, as many 
believe, printers’ unions appear to have had their 
beginning somewhere in the dim ages of the past, 
just where or when the records fail to disclose. With 
the Declaration of Independence, however, came the 
first printers’ society in the United States of which 
we have definite knowledge, but there are references 
in the records to earlier societies which are positive 
enough to indicate that they existed prior to 1776. 
Whatever of associated effort there was among them 
up to this time was but temporary, having a single 
purpose, and when this was accomplished the com- 
pact was dissolved. The first strike among printers 
of which there is reliable information, was in New 
York City in 1776. Being successful, the association 
was abandoned. Again in Philadelphia, in 1786, 
the employers attempted to reduce the wages of 
journeymen printers from $6 to $5.83 a week, and 
the trade was called together to fight. Twenty-six 
men participated, probably comprising a majority 
of the competent men in the city at that time, and 
were successful in resisting the cut in wages. 

x ok ok 

Government printing office sanitation is the sub- 
ject of a paper in a recent bulletin of the Bureau 
of Labor by Dr. William J. Manning, late medical 
officer of the big printery. Dr. Manning has taken 
front rank as a medical authority, and some of his 
writings and conclusions are being widely quoted 
in this country and the old world. In the course 
of his recent paper he says: 

“From a sanitary point of view the collection, 
cleaning and disinfection of the spittoons in the Gov- 
ernment printing office is a matter of considerable 
importance. This will be readily understood when 
it is remembered that there are over 4,500 persons 
engaged during the twenty-four hours, all working in 
eight-hour shifts and that no fewer than 1,200 cus- 
pidors must be cleaned at the end of each shift.” 

The method recently installed under Dr. Manning’s 
direction effects this without direct digital contact. 
It consists in a central sterilizing chamber situated 
in the basement of the printing office, with a cement 
floor, graded toward the center and made up of 
two inclines and one shallow gutter, i. e., concavity 
or semilunar groove, in the cement floor under each 
of six movable iron longitudinal racks extending 
lengthwise of the room. These racks consist simply 
of one-inch angle-iron strips 34 inch in thickness, 
arranged in tiers thirteen inches apart, from which 
hang suspended at intervals of nine inches steel- 
wire spring clutches, secured by a nut and bolt 
through the eye of the clutch and bolted firmly to 
the under side of the angle iron. All edges, angles, 
corners and returns of the floor are well rounded 
and each of the four walls has a twelve-inch “sani- 
tary base” in order that all parts of the room may 
be self-cleansing and draining. The walls of the 
sterilizing chamber are composed of white, glazed 
vitrified brick. The wire clutch is shaped somewhat 
like an inverted letter U, and grasps the cuspidor 
around the constricted portion or neck when the 
latter is pressed against the orifice or bell-shaped 
opening at the bottom of the spring. This spring 
permits both expansion and coxtraction around the 
neck of the cuspidor, and has a sufficient grasp to 
hold the cuspidor firmly in place while it is sub- 
jected to internal and external washing with a 
stream of hot water from a hose. After thorough 
cleansing the cuspidors are subjected to the action 
of super-heated steam, by which all forms of 
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vegetable and organic life are killed, even the most 
resistant spore-bearing disease germs. The cuspidors 
are collected in the work-rooms by a mechanical 
device or holder so designed as to clutch and “nest” 
at one time five of the soiled cuspidors one above 
the other, and are carried directly by means of the 
holder, to specially designed wooden, zinc-lined box 
trucks with detachable sides. Each truck is capable 
of holding 175 cuspidors for transmission to the 
sterilizing chamber. As five soiled cuspidors are 
taken to the truck they are replaced by five sterilized 
cuspidors picked up and distributed by the same 
mechanism, all of which is accomplished by the oper- 
ator by the use of one hand only. After the trucks 
are filled they are transmitted from the respective 
floors to the basement on a freight elevator and 
wheeled directly into the sterilizing chamber. Ap- 
roximately about 3,800 barrels of sawdust have been 
used each year for spitboxes in the government 
printing office at a cost of about $100 per month. 
While, of course, this item will be saved, together 
with the cost of handling and carting away the foul 
and polluted sawdust, the main object has been to 
reduce to a minimum the danger of infection through 
tuberculous sputa among the employes. It is shown 
in a report of Dr. Manning that there were treated 
in the emergency room at the government printing 
office, from January 1, 1906, to February 29, 1908, 
by Dr. Manning and his assistant, 558 surgical and 
593 medical cases, a total of 1,151 cases receiving 
treatment. There were 4,556 employes in the build- 
ing. 
te eee 

Information has been received here to the effect 
that Charles W. Otis, at one time employed in San 
Francisco newspaper composition rooms, but for 
twenty-five years an employe of the government 
printing office at Washington, D. C., recently re- 
signed to settle down on a farm at West Arlington, 
Vt. 

* ok * 

The delegates from San Francisco to the fifty- 
fourth annual convention of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, to be held at Boston, Mass., Au- 
gust 10-15, 1908, have arranged to leave this city 
on Wednesday, July 29, and will make the trip 
East by easy stages, stopping at Salt Lake City, 
Colorado Springs, Denver, Omaha, Chicago and 
Niagara Falls en route. The party will consist of 
W. H. Ellis, Philip Johnson, A. F. O’Neill, Robert 
Sleeth and Leo Israelski. They will be joined at Salt 
Lake City by the delegates from Los Angeles and 
Boise, Idaho. L. F. Compton has determined to 
travel by the northern route. 


* * * 


Henry Martin Clayes, a member of San Francisco 
Typographical Union No. 21, died at his home, 2420 
Dwight Way, Berkeley, Cal., on Thursday, July 16, 
1908. Funeral services were held at the chapel of 
Cypress Lawn Cemetery on Saturday morning, the 
18th. 

Mr. Clayes was born at Joliet, Ill., on April 9, 1843, 
and came to California in 1855. At the outbreak of 
the Civil War Mr. Clayes returned East and en- 
listed in the Thirteenth Pennsylvania Regiment on 
April 26, 1861. At the close of the war Mr. Clayes 
returned to California and became one of the pro- 
prietors of the Stockton Independent. It is told of 
him that at the time of the assassination of President 
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Lincoln he issued an extra edition of the Independent 
containing the particulars of that event, which was 
the first “extra” ever issued by a California newspa- 
per. In 1870 Mr. Clayes severed his connection with 
the Independent and took employment on the Sacra- 
mento Union, where he remained until a strike oc- 
curred on that paper, and he came to San Francisco 
and found employment on the Alta California. In 
1274 Mr. Clayes received an appointment to a clerk- 
ship in the San Francisco mint, which position he 
held till 1887. The following year, 1888, he entered 
the employ of the San Francisco Examiner, where he 
remained for twenty years, for a long period in 
charge of the day force and the weekly edition of 
that paper. 

Mr. Clayes was compelled to give up active serv- 
ice on March 9 of this year, the date of the begin- 
ning of his final illness. In his passing it may be 
said that his family has lost a kind and loving father, 
who was ever faithful and more than generous to 
those dependent upon him. The Typographical Un- 
ion has lost another of its honored members, who 
gave so much of their time and energy in the early 
days of trade unionism in California that the present 
generation might enjoy the fruits of their labors. 

ee eee 
MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 

UNION. 

Headquarters and Secretaries’ office, 68 Haight 
Street. 

The regular weekly meeting of the Board of 
Directors was held July 21, President C. H. Cas- 
sasa presiding. M. S. Karp and G. M. Peralta, Jr., 
of Local No. 47, Los Angeles, and S. Stech, of Local 
No, 209, Goldfield, were admitted to membership 
on transfer. The applications for membership of 
Messrs, O. J. Preston and C. H. Magennis were laid 
over one week. Messrs. H. Jebe, of Local No. 36, 
lopeka, and E. E. Pettingell, of Local No. 99, Port- 
land, resigned through withdrawal of transfer cards. 
The membership on transfer of Mr. A. O. Smith, 
of Local No. 209, Goldfield, was annulled for failure 
to comply with Federation law. 

The ‘following-named members have been rein- 
stated to membership:—M. Bluth, G. Bralye, R. A. 
Gott, C. H. Leonard, J. B. McCann, Mrs. C. Mc- 
Gown-Noonan, F. H. Oestreich, G. J. Price and A. 
Sternitzky. 

Well, well, well! The suspicion entertained in 
various quarters regarding the character of the mem- 
bership of Local No. 6 and in particular of that of 
the Board of Directors, has lately to some extent 
been confirmed. A band consisting of fifteen mem- 
bers, this number including seven of the Board of 
Directors, was arrested on July 21, at about 11 a. m, 
while engaged in playing a band-wagon engagement 
in San Francisco on the charge of violation of certain 
city ordinances restricting members of the profession 
from earning a livelihood in the above manner. The 
directly-interested members were promptly released 
and upon bail upon application of Lecal No. 6 a tem- 
orary restraining order was issued by Superior 
Judge Troutt of Department 3 of the Superior Court 
‘reventing any interference by the municipal author- 
ities until such time as the validity of the law shall 
lave been established. The charges preferred against 
he arrested members were dismissed by Judge Con- 
‘non July 22. The petition to have the temporary 
restraining order made permanent will be considered 
y Judge Troutt on July 24 at 2 p.m. Although un- 
doubtedly ventured in a jocular vein, regret has been 
expressed that it was not the entire Executive Board 
that was arrested and kept in jail! 


Mr. John Wenzel, the well-known clarinetist, has 
resigned as a director on the Executive Board on 
account of his departure from this city July 23, via 
the overland route for Europe. Mr. Wenzel does 
hot intend to make his future permanent home away 
from San Francisco—it is not believed that he could 
absent himself forever from the attractions of the 
city that has known him so long—but is called away 
hy the need of personally attending to business in- 
‘crests in Germany. All that know him wish that 
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good fortune may attend him, and that John will 
be extra careful when changing cars at Omaha on 
his return trip. 

Mr. J. F. Fitzgerald has been appointed director 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. 
J. Wenzel, to serve until the next regular union 
meeting of August 13, when an election will be held. 

Members that accept marching engagements and 
that are not engaged for the Labor Day parade, are 
requested to notify the Secretary of the fact, giving 
name, address and instrument played. 

A very interesting letter describing conditions in 
Eastern localities concerning the profession has been 
received from Mr. L. E. N. Cosmey, at present a 
member of Pryor’s Band, playing at Ashbury Park, 
N. J. Mr. Cosmey entertains pleasant recollections 
of his stay in the jurisdiction, and warm regards for 
the many capable musicians and “good fellows” he 
made the acquaintance of while in San Francisco. 

ree ee 
WOMAN’S AUXILIARY NO. 18. 

Woman’s Auxiliary No. 18 to San Francisco Ty- 
pographical Union No. 21 will meet at the home of 
the President, Mrs. Mary A. Barron, 3331 Sacra- 
mento Street, July 27th, at 2:30 p. m. All members 
are requested to attend. 

Mrs. Mary Wixon, Sec.-Treas. 
a ts 

“Here, waiter,” cried the guest in the cheap res- 
taurant, “this food is simply vile and I don’t propose 
to pay for it. Where’s the proprietor?” “He’s gone 
home to lunch, sir,” replied the waiter.—Philadelphia 
Press. 

ee ee 

Mrs. G.—I never had any trouble with baby. I’ve 
only to sing to him and he goes off to sleep at once. 
Mrs. C. (gushingly) What a knowing child. 

——— 

Mrs. Buttinski—Did you ever catch your husband 
flirting? Mrs. DeSwift—Sure thing. That’s how I 
did catch him. 
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“WE DON’T PATRONIZE” LIST. 

The concerns named below are on the “We Don’t 
Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor Council 
Members of labor unions and sympathizers are re- 
quested to cut this list out and post it at home. 


Golden Gate Cloak and Suit House and Pacific 
Cloak and Suit House, Market street, between Tay- 
lor and Jones. 

Bekin Van and Storage Company. - 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Atchinson, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

M. Hart, furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore street. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal 

Capitol Restaurant, 726 Turk street. 

McMahon, Keyer & Steigler Bros., 1711 O’Farre.! 
and Van Ness avenue and Ellis street, tailors. 

Clark’s Bakery, 439 Van Ness avenue. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend street. 

American Tobacco Company. 

McRoskey Sanitary Bedding Company, Golden 
Gate avenue and Gough street. 

Brockton Shoe Company, 1025 Fillmore street. 

Guadaloupe Dairy. 

Terminus Barber Shop, J. F. Brown, proprietor, 
16 Market street. 

Golden Gate Stables, 806 Buchanan. 

Moraghan Oyster Company. 

United Cigar Stores. 

M. A. Gunst Cigar Stores. 

—— ee 
Orpheum. 

The program at the Orpheum for the week be- 
ginning this Sunday matinee is composed of some 
of the best acts in vaudeville. Ben Welch will be 
the chief of the newcomers. Mr. Welch has won 
his reputation by the manner in which he portrays 
different types of character. He presents to his au- 
diences the rough low caste but extremely witty and 
interesting Hebrew who belongs to the lower east 
side of New York, but is recognized in every local- 
ity and to the Italian laborer who is beheld working 
in the streets every day. The Basque Quartette will 
be an important factor in the success of the com- 
ing entertainment. Wilbur Mack and Nella Walker 
will appear in a delightful musical skit, entitled “The 
Girl and the Pearl.” Fentelle and Carr will intro- 
duce a humorous and original act in which real com- 
edy and eccentric dancing play an important part. 
Sadie Sherman will return for one week with her 
diverting skit, “Fun at the Photographers.” It will 
be the last week of the Tom Davies Trio in their 
sensational act, “Motoring in Mid Air,” Martinettie 
and Sylvester in their mirth-provoking chair per- 
formance, and of those wonderful dancers, the Four 
Fords. New and interesting motion pictures will 
conclude the performance. 

——__e- 


“It must be lovely to be always spoken of as the 
goddess of beauty and love,” murmured the femi- 
nine tourist who was being personally conducted over 
Olympus. 

“Not much,” exclaimed Venus. “If I’d ever dream- 
ed how many hatchet-faced squaws would be com- 
pared to me by feather-brained wooers I wouldn’t 
have considered the job for an instant.”—Kansas 
City Times. 

——————_—_ 

Yes, Mildred, that lady with the three crying ba- 
bies in the front row at your commencement was 
Arethusa Minerva Hicks, class of 98, who won the 
intercollegiate oratorical prize with her powerful es- 
say: “Women’s Sphere Is Not the Hearth; Higher 
Heights Are Hers to Win.” 

——_ @—_____. 

Teacher—He is always at the foot of the class. 
Superintendent—No wonder—his father is a chiropo- 
dist. 


————— 
OFFICES FOR UNIONS TO LET. 
Three rooms suitable for Business Agents’ offices, 
for rent, singly or en suite; adjoining Labor Tem- 
ple. Apply J. W. Bonney, Fourteenth and Mission. 
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DIRECTORY OF LABOR UNIONS. 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
316 Fourteenth street. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth street. Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 p. m. 
Organizing Committee meets at headquarters on 
first and third Wednesdays at 8 p. m. Label Com- 
mittee meets at headquarters every Friday at 7 
Pp. m. Law and Legislative Committee meets every 
Friday evening at 7:30 o’clock, at headquarters, 
Headquarters’ telephone, Market 2853. 


Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 92 Steuart. 


Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, Ist and 3d 
Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 


Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. : 


Bakers (Cracker)—No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Tues- 
days, Garibaldi Hall, Broadway, between Kearny 
and Montgomery. 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, Mis- 
sion Turner Hall, 18th and Valencia. 

Barbers—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, at 925 Golden 
Gate ave; headquarters, room 408. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employes— 
2d Wedeesdays, Fourth ave. and Clement. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Meet Mondays, 990 McAllister. 
Joseph E. Vera, Secy. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Hdars., 51 Steuart. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 
2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Bee Makers, No. 205—Meet Tuesdays, 1180 Ken- 
ucky. 

Boiler Makers’ No. 25—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


Bookbinders, No. 31—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, - 


Building Trades Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet 1st and 3d Fridays, 
8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet ist and 3d 
Tuesdays, Mangel’s Hall, 24th and Folsom. 

Bootblacks—ist and 3d Sundays. 1520 Stockton. 

Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 
days at headquarters, 260 Noe, 

Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 260 Noe; meet 
2d and 4th Thursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, No. 293—Headquarters, 260 Noe; meet 
Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 

Broom Makers—Meet 3d Tuesday, Labor Temple, 
316 Fourteenth. 

Box Makers and Sawyers, 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Bent’s Hall, 22d and Folsom. 

Butchers—Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, 306 14th. 

Boat Builders—2d and 4th Fridays—Labor Temple, 
316 Fourteenth. 

Bottle Caners—Meet 1st and 3d Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—1lst and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cigar Maxers—Headquarters, 316 14th; meet 1st and 
3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cloak Makers—Headquarters, meet 2d and 4th 
Tuesday, 1638 Eddy. 

Cloth, Hat and Cap Makers, No. 9—D. J. Grace, 33 
Bright street, Station L. B 

Cloth Casket Workers—Meet 2d Mondays, Polito 
Hall, 16th and Dolores. 

Cemetery Employes—ist and 3d Wednesdays, Wolf's 
Hall, Ocean View. 

Commercial Telegraphers—A. W. Copp, Secy., 1684 
West Seventh St., Oakland. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Headquarters, 922 O’Farrell—Meet 
2d and 4th Wednesdays at headquarters. 

Coopers (Machine)—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. ‘ 

Cooks, No. 44—Meet Thursdays, 8 p. m., headquar- 
ters, 590 Eddy. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m., at 
headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Electrical Workers, No. 587—Meet Mondays. Head- 
quarters. Grove and Franklin Streets. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Headquarters 316 14th: 
meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 
316 14th. 

Garment Cutters—Twin Peaks Hall, 1st and 3d 
Wednesday. 

Gas Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays; Labor 
Temple, 316 Fourteenth. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet ist and 3d Thursday, 9 p.m, 
Advance Hall, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Hackmen—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, McNamara 
Hall, 14th, bet. Church and Sanchez. 

Horseshoers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 182 
Church. 

Hatters—C. Davis, Secy., 1178 Market. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 20th 
and Guerrero. : 

Janitors—Meet 1st Sunday, 3d Monday, Labor Coun- 
cil Hall, 316 14th. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wed- 
nesdays, Van Ness Hall, 222 Van Ness Ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—ist and 3d 


Thursdays, Building Trades Temple, 14th and 
Guerrero. 

Machinists No. 68—Headquarters, 228 Oak; meet 
Wednesdays. 


Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
J. Raymond Hooper, Secy., 842° Fulton. 

Machine Hands—Meet 1st and 3d- Thursdays, 228 
Oak. 

Mailers—Labor Bureau Ass’n Hall, 677 McAllister 
4th Monday. 

Molders, No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 14th. 

Molders ’Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Metal Polishers—Meet 1st and 38d Wednesdays; 
Veterans’ Hall, 431 Duboce Avenue. 

Milkers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters, 
Helvetia Hall, 3964 Mission. ~ 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet every Wednesday, 4:7 
Haight. . 


Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Painters, No. 986—Meet ist and 3d Mondays, Wooa 
‘é man’s haga PE eel Mnalon ant Valencia, 9 
avers, oO. —Meet ist ondays, La e 

Hall, 316 14th, ore Por Councit 
ee ee ist and 3d Sunday, 441 Broaa- 

Post Office Clerks—Meet last Fridays, Polito Ha) 
16th bet. Dolores and Guerrero. ae 

Photo Engravers, No. 8—Meét ist Sundays, at 15 
m., in Labor Temple. - 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Tues- 
days, Labor Temple. bs 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 
Headquarters, 56 Mission; meet Thursdays, Fire. 
men’s Hall, Steuart. ( 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, J.,. 
bor Council Hall,-316 14th; Chas. Radebold, Busi. 
ness Agent, 186 Erie. 

Pattern Makers—Meet alternate Saturdays, Pattern 
Makers’ Hall, 3134 Twenty-first. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2nd Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters 
186 Erie. ‘ 

Rammermen—Iist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meet Tuesdays, 8 p. 1, 
at headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Mondays, 8 PD. m. 
headquarters, 1422 Steiner. ~ ; 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 24 
and 4th Thursdays, 417 Haight. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Coun- 
cil Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet 1st and 34a Wea- 
nesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Meet ist and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 
316 14th. 

Street Railway Employes, Division No. 205—Meet 
2d and 4th Monday, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; 
headquarters, 316 14th. 

Street Railway Construction Workers—Meet every 
Thursday, 1133 Mission. 

bye bef Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 

ast. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3d Monday, 
91 Steuart. 

Ship Drillers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, 114 Dwight 
street. 

Ship Joiners—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 14 Folsom; 
headquarters, 10 Folsom. 

Ship Painters, No. 986—Headquarters, 924 Natoma. 

Sail Makers—Meet 1st Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet 1st Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Sugar Workers—Meet list and 3d Tuesday and 24 
Sunday, 316 14th. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Stable Employes—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Church and Market, Union Hall. 

Tanners—Meet Wednesdays, 24th and Potrero ave, 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall. 816 14th. 

Teamsters—Headquarters, 536 Bryant—Meet Thurs- 
day. 

Telephone Operators—Headquarters Labor Temple, 
316 14th. 

Theatrical Employes—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 
11 a. m., 68 Haight. 

Typographical, No. 21—Headquarters, Rooms 122, 
123, 124, Investors Building, Fourth and Market. 
Will J. French, Secy. Meet last Sunday of 
month, 316 14th. 

Upholsterers—Tuesday, 1675 Market. 

Undertakers’ Asst’s—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, 
431 Duboce avenue. 

Waiters, No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 8:30 p. m., at 
headquarters, 590 Eddy. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, at headquarters, 
Jefferson Square Hall, Golden Gate Ave, bet. 
Octavia and Laguna. 

Web Pressmen—4th Mondays, Labor Temple, 316 
14th. 

Water Workers, No. 12,306—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays at Lily Hall, 135 Gough. 


—_— 


FAIR DAIRIES. 


The Milkers’ Union, No. 8861, announces that the 
following dairies are conforming to the regulations 
of the union respecting hours and wages and also 
use the label of the Milkers’ Union: 

Central Milk Company, Twenty-first and Folsom. 

J. A. Christen & Sons, 1427 Valencia street. 

Charles Dias, Wayland and Hamilton streets. 

Mrs. T. Emhoff, Portland Dairy, 325 Hanover. 

John Finnegan, Morning Star Dairy, 140 Ney. 

Nick Hansen, California Dairy, 617 Amazon ave- 
nue. 

People’s Creamery, Throld & Wing, 3776 Twenty- 
fourth street. 

C. M. Johnson, 1278 Hampshire street. 

New Boss Dairy, Jos.Kensel, Six Mile House. 

Green Valley Dairy, John Linnehan, 703 Vienna. 


Mt. Hamilton Dairy, Frank Marty, 901 Silver 
avenue. F 
Mission Creamery, John Moran, 2817 Mission. 


People’s Dairy, Martin Johnson, San Bruno road. 
A facsimile of the label appears in the advertis- 
ing columns of the Labor Clarion. 


pee ee 


STORES FAIR TO RETAIL CLERKS. 


Retail Clerks’ Union, No. 432, publishes the fol- 
lowing list of stores as fair to that organization: 

Carroll & Tilton, 1440 Fillmore. 

S. N. Wood & Co., Ellis and Fillmore; Fourth and 
Market; Market, opposite Third. 

Raphaels, Geary and Fillmore. 

Frank Bros., 1344 Fillmore. 

Pragers, Jones and Market. 

Summerfield & Haines, Seventh and Market. ; 

Hansen & Elrick, 1105 Fillmore; 781 Market, 


California and Montgomery. 
Schoenfelds, Ellis and Fillmore. 
Wallenstein & Frost, 824 Market. ; 
Charles Lyons, 751 Market; 731 Van Ness Ave; 
1432 Fillmore. 
A. Golding, 9-11 Fourth. 
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LIST OF UNION OFFICES. 
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ALLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL. 


*Linotype machines. 
y;Monotype machines. 
¢Simplex machines. 


Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 

Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 

Altvater Printing Co., 2565 Mission. 

Antique Printing Co., 55 Second. 

Arrow Printing Co., 2325 California. 

Art Printery, The, 1208 Golden Gate Ave. 
Automatic Printing Company, 410 Sacramento 
Baldwin-Rooney Printing Co., 166-168 Valen- 


cia. 
Bardell Art Co., 711 Sansome. 
*Barry, Jas. H. Co., 212 Leavenworth. 
Bartow, J. S., 906 Harrison. 
Baumann Printing Co., 120 Church. 
*Belcher & Phillips, 1617 Mission. 
Benson, Charles W., 425 Berry. 
Bien, San Francisco (Danish-Norwegian), 
643 Stevenson. 
Boehme & Mecready, 513% Octavia. 
‘Bolte & Braden, 50 Main. 
Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 
Brower-Morse Co., 136 Fern avenue. 
Brown & Power, 418 Sansome. 
*Brunt, Walter N. Co., 391 Jessie, at Fifth. 
Buckley & Curtin, 38 Mint Ave. 
Budd Printer, 758 Howard. 
*Bulletin, The, 767 Market. 
*Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, Battery and 
Commercial. 
*Call, The, Third and Market. 
Canessa Printing Co., 635 Montgomery. 
¢Carlisle & Co., 1130 Mission. 
Collins, C. J., 3358 Twenty-second. 
Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission. 
Cooper, F. J., Adv. Agcy, Brady & W. Mission. 
*Chronicle, The, Market and Kearny. 
Coast Seamen’s Journal, 44-46 East. 
*+Crocker, H. S. Co., 230-240 Brannan. 
*Daily News, Ninth, near Folsom. 
Davis, H. C., 2712 Mission. 
Davis, H. L., 1552 Eddy. 
Dettner Press, 451 Bush. 
Donaldson, C. G., 380 Jackson. 
Eastman & Co., 2792 Pine. 
Elite Printing Co., 897 Valencia. 
Eureka Press, Inc., 718 Mission. 
*Examiner, The, Folsom and Spear. 
Faisst, Charles G., 1437 O'Farrell. 
Fetter & Oster, 320 McAllister. 
Foster & Ten Bosch, 57-59 Clementina. 
Francis-Valentine Co., 285 Thirteenth. 
Frank Printing Co., 1353 Post. 
Gabriel-Meyerfeld Co., Battery and Sacra- 
mento. 
*German Demokrat, 51 Third. 
Gille Co., 2257 Mission. 
*Gilmartin & Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 
Globe Press, 3540 Twenty-fourth. 
Golden State Printing Co., 1842 Sutter. 
Goldwin & Slyter, 184-186 Erie. 
Guedet Printing Co., 131 Falcon Avenue. 
*Halle & Scott, 68 Fremont. 
Hanak Hargens Co., 426 Fulton. 
Hancock Bros., 227 Bush. 
+Hanson Printing Co., 259 Natoma. 
*Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 
Hughes, E. C. Co., 725 Folsom. 
International Press, 568 Capp. 
*International Printing Co., 330 Jackson. 
Jalumstein Printing Co., 514 Turk. 
Janssen Printing Co., 1646 Howard. 
Johnson & Twilley, 1272 Folsom. 
Kohlberg-Cassina Co., 967 Golden Gate Ave. 
Labor Clarion, 316 Fourteenth. 
Lafontaine, J. R., 402 Dupont. 
Lane & Stapleton, 347 Clay. 
Lanson, Paul, 732 Broadway. 
Latham & Swallow, 510 Clay. 
*La Voce del Popolo, 641 Stevenson. 
*Leader, The, 643 Stevenson. 
Levingston, L., 640 Commercial. 
Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 
Liss, H. C., 500 Utah. 
Lynch, James T., 130 Van Ness Avenue. 
Mackey & McMahon, 1731 Mission. 
Marshall Press, 32 Grove. 
Majestic Press, 434 Octavia. 
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LABOR CLARION. 


Telegraph Press, 66. Turk. 
pe oS Printing Co., 3410 Nineteenth, at Mis- 
sion. 
Town Talk, 88 First. 
Union Lithograph Co.. 741 Harrison. 
United Presbyterian Press, 1074 Guerrero. 
Upton Bros. & Delzelle, 115 ‘Welch. 
Upham, Isaac Co., Seventeenth and Folsom. 
*Van Cott & Alexander, 88 First. 
Wale Printing Co., Fillmore and Bush. 
Western Press, Inc., 3211 Sixteenth. 
Williams, Jos., 1215 urk. 
Williams Printing Co., 404 Sutter. 
Wolff. Louis A., 64 Elgin Park. 
BOOKBINDERS. 
Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 
Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 
., 508 Commercial. 
i & Rey, 215 Bay. 
Brown & Power Co., 418 Sansome. 
Crocker Co., H. S., 230-240 Brannan. 
Gilmartin Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 
Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 
Hughes, E. C., 725 Folsom. 
Kitchen, Jno. & Co., 67 First. 
McIntyre, Jno. B., 1165 Howard. 
Malloye, Frank & Co., 1132 Mission. 
Mayle & Osterloh, 292 Gough. 
Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 
) Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 
Phillips, Wm., 712°Sansome. 
Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom, near Second. 
Slater, J. A., 725 Folsom. 
Stanley-Taylor Co., 554 Bryant. 
Thumbler & Rutherford, 721-723 Larkin. 
Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. 
Upham, Isaac Co., Seventeenth and Folsom. 
Upton Bros. & Delzelle, 115 Welch. 
Webster, Fred., 1250 Hayes. 

PHOTO ENGRAVERS. 
Attwood-Hinkins Co., 547 Montgomery. 
Bingley, L. B., 1076 Howard. 

Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 

Brown, Wm. Engraving Co., 365 McAllister. 
California Photo Engraving Co., 141 Valencia. 
Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, Commercial 

and Battery. 

Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission. 
Phoenix Photo-Engraving Co., 557 Clay. 
Sierra Engraving Co., Commercial and Frent. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, Commercial and 
Battery. 


Hoffschneider Bros., Brady and West Mission. 


MAILERS, 

Rightway Mailing Agency, 391 Jessie. 

NOTE.—The office of the Allied Printing Trades 
Council of San Francisco is located at 787 Mar- 
ket street, Room 122. Business Agent George A. 
Tracy and Secretary T. P. Garrity may be ad- 
dressed as above. 
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Ask for union-label cigars and tobacco. 
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“There’s one thing I like about those sheath 
dresses,” said the husband. “What’s that?” asked the 
wife. “There don’t seem to be a lot of buttoning to 
do at the back.”—Yonkers Stateman.° 

Be eee 

Mr. Tellit—A wornan can dress well on a sum 
that would keep a man looking shabby. Mr. Doitt— 
That’s right. The sum my wife dresses on keeps 
me shabby all year ’round. 

i 

“This meat,” protested the boarder, “is overdone.” 
“Not exactly, it ain’t,” replied the waiter. “It’s done 
over. This is the same meat you had yesterday.”— 
Philadelphia Press. 


LABOR DAY 


ADGES 
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BEST GOODS BEST PRICES 
MADE UNDER THE UNION LABEL 


THE WHITEHEAD & HOAG CO. 
PHONE DOUGLAS 1806 


S.F. OFFICE: 402 MONADNOCK BUILDING 


O h Ellis Street, near 
r Pp e u m Fillmore 
Absolutely Class ‘A’ Theatre Building 
Phone WEST 6000. 
Week Beginning This Sunday Afternoon, Jnly 26 

MATINEE EVERY DAY. 

ARTISTIC VAUDEVILLE. 
BEN WELCH, BASQUE GRAND OPERA QUAR- 
TETTE; WILBUR MACK assisted by NELLA 
WALKER: FENTELLE AND CARR; SADIE SHER- 
MAN; TOM DAVIES TRIO; MARTINETTIE AND 


SYLVESTER; NEW ORPHEUM MOTION PIC- 
TURES. Last week of the FOUR FORDS. 


Evening Prices—10, 25, 50, 75c. Box Seats, $1.00. 


Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holidays) 
10, 25, 50c. 


ANNIVERSARY 


SHOP DOWN-TOWN. 


SHOP DOWN-TOWN. 


Two years have elapsed since our reopening after the fire. Two 


years of gratifying success has followed our reopening. Relia- 
bility and a square deal are responsible for it. Your splendid re- 
sponse to our many announcements is the result of the confidence 
you have in our methods. For this we extend our sincere thanks. 
As we have often announced, our idea of a bargain is not an un- 
wanted thing at a catch price, but something in general demand at 
a lower price than that which others quote. 


_ 
wh 


Mayer Printing Co., 29 Henry. 

Mitchell, John J., 52 Second. 

Monahan, John, 311 Battery. 

Morris, H. C. Co., 537 Front. 

McCracken Printing Co., 806 Laguna. 
McNeil Bros., 788 McAllister. 

MeNicoll, John R., 532 Commercial. 
*Murdock Press, The, 68 Fremont. 
*Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

*Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 

Nevin, C. W. Co., 916 Howard. 

O. K. Printing Co., 2299 Bush. 

Organized Labor, 212 Leavenworth. 
Pacific Heights Printery, 2484 Sacramento. 
*Pernau Publishing Co., 423 Hayes. 
*+Phillips & Van Orden, 1617 Mission. 
Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 

*Post, The Evening, 992 Valencia. 

Primo Press, 67 First. 

Progress Printing Co., 1004 Devisadero. 
Richmond Banner, The, 320 Sixth Ave. 
*Recorder, The, 643 Stevenson. 

*Roesch Co., Louis, Fifteenth and Mission. 
Rossi, S._ J., 315 Union. 

Samuel, Wm., 16 Larkin. 

Sanders Printing Co., 443 Pine. 

¢San Francisco Newspaper Union, 818 Mis- 
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We have constantly advocated the desirability of a permanent 
down-town shopping district, and have long since accepted Market 
street as the natural retail center of the city—a fact demonstrated 
by our immediate return to a location surrounded by what seemed 
an almost hopeless ruin, in the heart of the burned district. Ours is 
unquestionably the pioneer concern of down-town. We are there- 
fore celebrating this event with a mammoth sale—one in which 
such exceptional values were never before offered in this city. 


_ 
- 
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In addition to these attractions, we shall give 


sion. 
tSan Rafael Independent, San Rafael, Cal. 
Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom, near Second. 
*Shanley Co., The, 6 Ritch. 
*Shannon-Conmy Printing Co., 509 Clay. 
South City Printing Co., South San Francisco. 
Springer & Co., 1039 Market. 
*Stanley-Taylor Co., 554 Bryant. 
Standard Printing Co., 324 Clay. 
Stewart Printing Co., 480 Turk. 
Stockwitz Printing Co., 1118 Turk. 


SHOP DOWN-TOWN. 


Double Stamps Every Morning of This Sale 


SHOP DOWN-TOWN. 
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MASSACHUSETTS OLD AGE ANNUITIES 
AND INSURANCE, 
(Published by request of Boston Central Labor 
Union.) 

The pamphlet entitled “Who will pay your wages 
when you are old and gray?” published by the 
Massachusetts State Actuary, presents in simple 
form the exceptional opportunity now offered the 
wage-earners of that commonwealth. 

The Savings Bank Insurance and Annuity Act— 
tor the passage of which the local Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers of Massachusetts in common 
with other branches of organized labor, battled 
strenuously—was put into practical operation in 
June. The Whitman Savings Bank was the first to 
open its Insurance and Annuity Department, al- 
though the People’s Savings Bank of Brockton, of 
which ex-Governor Douglas is president, has led in 
passing the vote to do so. It is expected that the 
privileges afforded through the new law will be 
rapidly extended to other parts of the State. 

The State Actuary’s pamphlet closes with the 
words: 

“The Commonwealth of Massachusetts has done 
its part to help you. 

“Tt is up to you to do your part. 

“Just think of it—the saving you make by taking 
out a Savings Bank policy is equal to at least a 
25 per cent dividend. It may be much larger. 

“Have you any other investment that pays you as 
well? 

“Call on your 
a policy.” 

And the facts bear out this claim. The State 
Actuary shows that a person can get life insurance 
plus an annuity from the Massachusetts Savings 
Bank for less money than he now pays for life in- 
surance alone to one of the industrial insurance com- 
panies. 


bank at once and apply for 


Suppose you are 25 years old and pay to the sav- 
ings bank $1.30 each month and your neighbor who 
is the same age pays $1.35 each month to the insur- 
ance company. 

When you reach age 65, you will have no more 
deposits to make. Instead of making deposits you 
will begin to receive an annuity of $100. 

While you are enjoying the fruits of your saving, 
your neighbor will still be paying $1.35 every month 
to the insurance company and he will have to con- 
tinue paying this amount until he is 75 years old. 

Which would you rather be—your neighbor or 
yourself? 

You can get any kind of policy you want—but it 
is probable that the combination insurance and an- 
nuity policy will prove most popular. The State 
Actuary describes it thus: 

AN INSURANCE AND AN ANNUITY POLICY. 

This policy provides that: 

You deposit with the bank a small premium each 
month until your sixty-fifth birthday. 

The bank, after you attain the age of 65 years, 
will pay you a certain sum of money every year 
during your life, or, in case of your death prior to 
that time, a certain sum of money will be paid to 
your family at your death. 

For example:—Suppose you are 21 years old on 
your next birthday. 

You deposit with the bank $1.13 every month 
until your fifty-sixth birthday. 

Furthermore, your policy will receive its share of 
the profits earned by the insurance department of the 
Lank. 

Here is a policy just suited to your needs. It will 
help to take care of you after your working days are 
done as no other means can. 

Regularly once a year after you are 65 years of 
age, the bank will deposit $100 to your account in 
savings department, where it will earn interest, and 
from which you can draw each week enough money 
to pay for your needs. 

Besides doing all that, it protects your family in 


case of your death until you are 65 years of age, 
when the annuity begins. 

A young man can buy this policy for less money 
than he can buy a life policy in an insurance com- 
pany that employs house-to-house collectors. 

The movement to establish the Savings Bank Sys- 
tem of Old Age Annuities and Life Insurance has 
strong backing among the working men. The Presi- 
dents of the State Branch of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, of the Boston Central Labor Union, 
of the International Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, 
and the International Textile Workers’ Union,—thus 
representing Massachusetts’ leading industries,— 
were among its most enthusiastic supporters. 

Organized labor will undoubtedly see to it that 
its members in every part of the commonwealth get 
the facilities for obtaining these annuities and in- 
surance under the law. This can easily be done; for 
if any local savings bank is not prepared to establish 
an insurance and annuity department on its own 
account, it can serve the community just as well by 
becoming the agent of any other savings insurance 
and annuity bank. The local unions in any city or 
town have only to make known their earnest desire 
to have such an agency appointed and the savings 
bank will, without doubt, show a readiness to serve 
the public, and after the system has been in success- 
ful operation in Massachusetts, it is certain to be 
adopted in other States. 

ee 

“Why don’t you do as you did when you came 
home last night, John?” “How was that.” “Why, 
when I met you in the dark hallway you caught me 
in your arms and kissed me.” “Gee, was that you? 
I thought—er—here you are!”—Houston Press. 
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BE CONSISTENT 


Ask to see his card. 


OR DAY IS COMING 


When You Walk in the Parade 


Walk in Union 
Stamped Shoes 


Be A Good Unionist 


== BUY YOUR SHOES FROM THE 


ONLY UNION SHOE HOUSE IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Every clerk we employ is a Union Man. 


Don’t wait until the last moment to buy your 
Labor Day Shoes—but buy them now—a month 
or so ahead. When you need shoes look us up. 

Have your feet comfortable in Union Stamped 
Shoes the day you march. 

Our prices are lower and our qualities higher. 


B. KATSCHINSKI 


THE PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


1549 FILLMORE STREET, NEAR GEARY 
Greatest Shoe House of the West 


Meet Me Face to Face Finest Reducticns in 
Hats 


$5.00 Straws now $2.50 
$3.50 Straws now $1.75 
$2.50 Straws now $1.25 


$ 5.00 Panamas now $ 3.65 
$ 7.50 Panamas now $ 4.50 
$10.00 Panamas now $ 6.50 
$15.00 Panamas now $11.50 
$20.00 Panamas now $14.50 


TOM DILLON 


712 Market St. 2p. Call Bide. 


DO YOU KNOW 


That ninety per cent of the successful men 
have become so through appearance? 
It is a fact. 
Nothing will add to one’s appearance 
more than a well tailored suit. 


Be my patron and you will never know 
the embarrassment of wearing an unfashion- 
able or ill made suit. 


M. WEINER, Union Tailor 


3005-3007 SIXTEENTH STREET 
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